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The Editor Says 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS 


HE editor doesn’t travel as much now as 
he did when all of his time was devoted 
to Opportunity and the National Urban 

League. But he likes to travel, even when it is 
not as comfortable as it might be, and so he 
welcomed the opportunity to attend the annual 
convention of the North Carolina Negro Teach- 
ers Association which met in Fayetteville. The 
journey itself was uneventful, although the car 
was crowded with passengers. There was not too 
much staring in the washroom the next morn- 
ing as the train rushed through North Carolina, 
and no disparaging remarks about his presence 
on a Pullman car that the editor could hear, and 
no sneers that were visible on the faces of those 
who shared the washroom with him. 


There are some imposing looking buildings at 
North Carolina Teachers College for Negroes at 
Fayetteville, buildings erected recently, so the 
editor was informed, with funds of the Federal 
Government. The campus might be made a 
beautiful spot with a modest amount of land- 
s¢ aping and the planting of a few trees. A few 
miles from Fayetteville the editor saw, through 
the train window, beautiful and majestic pines. 
And he could not help but think as he looked 
at the bare and ugly clay of the campus how 
easily it could be transformed into a pleasant 
and enticing retreat that would satisfy the 
aesthetic yearnings of the students. To erect 
buildings amid bare and unlovely surroundings 
is to create ugliness where it might not have 
existed before, and no state department of edu- 
cation should plan buildings without some regard 
for the inspiring influence of the beautiful. As 
it is, the campus of North Carolina Teachers 
College is without aesthetic appeal, and to one 
who visits it for the first time it is apt to be cold 
and disappointing. 

Most of the students had gone home for the 
Easter recess. Only teachers occupied the dor- 
mitories, crowded the halls, strolled over the 
campus, or filled the classrooms. Teachers of 
kindergarten and elementary school and high 
school and college. 

The editor spoke and all the while he was 
thinking, after all, what could he say that they 
didn’t know? They were a body of leaders in a 
hundred, perhaps five hundred, communities 
in North Carolina. In their hands was the high 
responsibility of moulding the minds of thous- 
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ands of young men and women. Each one was 
a creator with appalling responsiblity, for they 
were creating the Negro of tomorrow. An the 
editor thought, what kind of men and w. men 
do they want to create? Cringing, dece) tive. 
docile men and women with a sense of inf 

ity or courageous, plain spoken, honest mer 
women with self-assurance and the sen 
equality ? 

But what kind of Negro men and w 
does North Carolina want? “Aye, there's the 
rub.” Do the leaders of North Carolina nt 
inferior buildings, inferior instruction, in! 
courses, inferior pay, inferior men and wot! 
Well, if they do, perhaps that is what they 
get except for one thing. And that ts that |! 
outside the classroom, economic and social ! 
of tremendous power, are working even 
and they play their part in moulding men 
women too. The apprehension of these forces 
an appreciation of their significance should 
part of the education of black and whit 
these leaders awake some day and find that t 
lead no longer. 

It would be a wonderful thing if there « 
be a joint session of the Negro teachers 
white teachers of North Carolina. After all 
they have the same goals and to some extent 
perhaps the same problems of education, and 
out of a joint meeting there might come greater 
understanding. At least it would be worth a ti 

North Carolina has come a long way. And 
the editor frankly admires Seabrook and Atkins 
and Shepard and McCrorey and Jones and Blu 
ford and a host of others who direct the educa- 
tion of the Negro. They and their associates 
have contributed immeasurably to North Caro- 
lina’s progress in education. Sometimes perhaps 
the editor fails to see their point of view, but he 
knows that their hearts are in the right place 


THE NEGRO AND WAR 


E hope that America can keep out ol 
the war that threatens now to engulf 
all Europe. We hope that by some 

magic or miracle of statesmanship made sens'- 
tive to the will of the people that we shall not 
be drawn into this conflict, the vague aims of 
which no one seems to know but the end of 
which is apparent to all. For no matter which 
side may win, Europe, in fact the world, must 
suffer losses which it can never recoup. 

But if reason fails and the madness which has 
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conv ulsed Europe at last possesses America, then 
we hope that America will permit her Negro 
citizens to bear their burdens and assume their 
resp isibilities without the humiliation and in- 
sult which was their lot, particularly in the 
armed forces of the nation, during the last World 
War. The treatment accorded the Negro soldier 
in France, and to a lesser extent in America, 
constitutes a shameful chapter in American his- 
tory. It is without parallel in the military annals 
of any country in the world. For thousands of 
Negro citizens who were called as soldiers to de- 
fend Democracy were subjected to cheap insult, 
deliberate and cruel discrimination, almost with- 
in sight of the trenches of the enemy. That the 
Negro under these conditions never faltered in 
his allegiance is evidence of his fundamental 
lovaltv to American ideals and institutions. 


Nowhere is racial prejudice more entrenched 
than in the Army and Navy of the United 
States. In both services the Negro suffers from 
vicious and inexcusable discrimination. Negroes 
may not enter the air corps, the tank corps, the 
artillery, or the signal corps of the United States 
Army. And in the Navy the Negro may aspire 
to no grade other than mess attendant. Although 
in almost every other walk of life opportunities 
for Negroes have widened during the past half 
entury, in the United States Army the Negro 
has less chance than he had in 1898, and in the 
Navy less chance than he had in 1812. For in 
1898 not a few Negro soldiers were enrolled in 
militia units with their white fellow citizens 
without regard to race. And in Negro units 
there were at least some officers who remained 
in the regular army after the war and were able 
to obtain commissions after fulfilling the re- 
quirements. 


In 1812 free Negroes were enlisted and served 
as seamen. They rose to the rank of gunner’s mate 
and served their country with distinction. Ne- 
groes served with Perry on Lake Erie, and even 
in the Revolutionary War the prowess of Negro 


pilots and seamen received recognition from the 
Father of his Country and from several of the 
thirteen colonies. (See Opportunity, April 1940, 
Herbert Aptheker, “Negroes Who Served in Our 


First Navy.”’) But the United States Navy, until 
a few years ago, preferred Orientals to Negroes 
even as mess attendants, and barred Negroes 
from every other branch of the service. 


For a number of years the Pittsburgh Courier 
has waged a constant and courageous fight to 
smash the color line in the United States Army. 
A few Congressmen have been commendably 
active in their efforts to end the un-American 
practices which are maintained by those charged 


with the administration of the affairs of the 
Army and the Navy. Recently as a result of 
these efforts an opening was made in the bar- 
rier by Congress by an appropriation ear- 
marked for the training of Negro pilots in cer- 
tain schools under the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity. But the real question still remains, Will these 
Negro pilots have a chance to receive further 
training in order to become eligible for enlist- 
ment in the United States Army? Will they be 
permitted to go to Randolph Field, or Kelly 
Field in San Antonio, Texas, or any other field 
where men are given the graduate training to 
fit them for commissions in the Army ? 

Negro youth is entitled to an opportunity to 
enlist in the Army and Navy, in every branch 
of the service. The obligation to offer one’s life 
for one’s country should be free from the dis- 
piriting humiliation of racial prejudice. In a 
world where wars must be waged against ene- 
mies from within, against saboteurs and spies, 
where the effectiveness of the so-called Fifth 
Column may be the difference between victory 
and defeat, it would seem that a nation would 
not scorn the services of one-tenth of its popu- 
lation whose loyalty has never been impeached. 


ALBERT B. GEORGE 





HE death of Albert B. George, the first 
Negro to be elected to the municipal 
judiciary of the city of Chicago, removes 
from the ranks of the Negro and from the citi- 
zenry of Chicago an able lawyer and civic lead- 
er who for over a quarter of a century had been 
in the forefront of every moment for the social 
betterment of Chicago’s great Negro population. 
Albert B. George was the first secretary of 
the Executive Board of the Chicago Urban 
League. He was one of the few who realized the 
tremendous social problems which would follow 
the mass migration of Negroes from South to 
North. In the work of readjustment of the 
new population the Chicago Urban League 
bore the brunt of as difficult a task as has faced 
organized social work in the history of America. 
Hampered by lack of adequate funds and im- 
peded by the tardiness of social and civic lead- 
ers in recognizing the magnitude of the prob- 
lem, the men and women who fashioned a pro- 
gram of social rehabilitation and carried it out 
amid mountainous obstacles not only served the 
Negro but in a larger sense served Chicago and 
the Nation. 
Among these was Albert B. George, unselfish 
and courageous, an honest citizen, an upright 
Judge, a leader of vision and faith. 
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AMES Weldon Johnson has been a tremen- 
dous force in breaking down and wearing 
away stereotyped ideas about the American 

Negro. He has made it possible for us to have 
a higher regard for ourselves; and he has cre- 
ated a higher and a more enlightened opinion 
of us among other people. These two contribu- 
tions, I think, constitute a rich legacy. 

Mr. Johnson says, “The greater part of white 
America thinks of us—if we may call it think- 
ing—in stereotypes,”—in firmly fixed ideas. 
“*The Negro’ and that includes all Negroes, is 
lazy, shiftless, unreliable.” “The Negro’ is an ir- 
responsible clown; a pathetically good-humored 
buffoon ; an ignorant beggar; a parody of civil- 
ized man; a petty thief; a brutal and a degener- 
ate criminal, incapable of mental and moral 
development. 

These ideas are, of course, exaggerated— are 
false. Some of them originated in the minstrel 
show which for three-quarters of a century was 
the most popular form of American entertain- 
ment. There the Negro was represented as a 
shuffling, happy-go-lucky, banjo-picking, sing- 
ing, dancing character, whose mouth watered at 
the mention of possum, chicken, sweet potatoes, 
or watermelon; whese social outlet was a jam- 
boree at which razor wielding was the chief 
diversion. 

The early books about the Negro, written by 
white authors, presented a similar picture; o1 
the reader’s attention was focused upon the Ne- 
gro’s gaiety, his spontaneity, his childish delight 
in colors, his gullibility, his excuse-making pow- 
ers. Beyond that these white authors either 
failed to see; or seeing, they purposely ignored 
the sober, serious, thinking, intelligent, industri- 
ous Negro. 

“Coon songs,” 
groes were formerly called, with their “red-hot 
mammas and their none-too-faithful papas,” 
and the early movies, too, carried out these tra- 
ditional portraits of the Negro. Some movies 
and some radio skits are still featuring these 
untrue portrayals of us. 

Mr. Johnson held that just as these stereo- 
typed ideas—these firmly fixed, exaggerated, 
and false impressions about the American Ne- 
gro—have been moulded, circulated, and per- 
petuated through literary and other artistic pro- 
cesses; these stereotyped ideas of the Negro 
must be broken up and replaced with true por- 
traits, moulded, circulated, and perpetuated 
through literary and other artistic processes. 

In his fight against the stereotype, Mr. John- 
son used, first, his original literary creations. He 
began the fight in 1899 by composing, with his 
brother and Bob Cole, a little love song based 
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as the popular songs about Ne- 
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@ By EUNICE BLOODWORTH POTTS 


upon Negro folk art, called Louisiana Lize. He 


followed this song with many others, among 
which were Under the Bamboo Tree; Th 
Maiden with the Dreamy Eyes; and Nobod 


Looking but the Owl and the Moon. The John- 
son Brothers and Cole were then at the height 
of their popularity as composers of 
musical comedies, and their lyrics were sung by 
many of the famous stars of the period. §S 
Louisiana Lize became the forerunner of a stvk 
f song that displaced the old “coon songs.’ 
Mr. Johnson continued his fight against th 
stereotype by publishing, in 1912, his novel, 7 h: 
Autobiography of An Ex-Colored Man. The 
hero tells his own story. He is an intelligent Ne- 


songs 


CTO who becomes so horrified at belonging t 
race that mistreated as the Neer 
was and is, that he finally decides to pass 
white. The novel is significant, first for having 
as its hero an intelligent Negro; second, as Car! 
Van Vechten points out, for its “inclusive sur- 
vey of racial accomplishments and traits; for 
its interpretation of the feeling of the Negr 
toward both the white man and the members o! 
his own race.” And third, because Mr. Johnsor 
here calls attention to the four cultural contribu- 
tions of the American Negro: 

1. Their folk tales as represented by Unel: 

Remus, 
2. Their Jubilee Songs or Spirituals, 
3. Their secular songs or ragtime, known t 
us as jazz, and 

4. Their dances, particularly the cake-walk 
These contributions he emphasized and re- 
emphasized throughout the remainder of his life 
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\, poet, Mr. Johnson conformed to the tradi- 
tion» that is, he wrote lyrics expressing univer- 
sal sentiment and he wrote dialect verse express- 
ing racial qualities. But with the publication, in 
1913, of Fifty Years, a poem celebrating the 
first half-century of the Negro’s freedom, he 
again Showed himself a pioneer by expressing in 
a lolty strain the higher aspirations of Negro 
people. Brander Matthews states: “It is in ut- 
tering this cry for recognition, for sympathy, for 
in rstanding, and above all, for justic e, that 
Mr. Johnson is most original and most power- 


hifty Years is too long to quote here, and 
stanzas taken from it lose some of their force; 
but the substance of the poem is the demand for 
full recognition of the Negro as an American 
citizen because of his birth, because of his toil 
in the building of America, and because of his 
oyalty in protecting her. 

he American Negro not only has folk tales, 
folk songs, folk dances; he has folk sermons. 
The Valley of Dry Bones, The Train Sermon, 
The Heavenly March are examples. Mr. John- 
son felt that the old-time Negro preacher who 
these sermons had not been given his 
niche.” He had been portrayed as a 
figure—and he did have comic as- 
pects—-but on the whole, this old-time preache1 
was an important figure and a vital factor in 
American life. 

It was through the old-time preacher that the 
people of diverse languages and customs who 
were brought here from various parts of Africa 
ind thrown into slavery were given their first 
sense of unity and solidarity. His power for good 

r ill was very great. He was for generations the 
main spring of hope and inspiration of the Ne- 
gro in America. But it was he, also, who instilled 
in the Negro “the narcotic doctrine epitomized 
in the spiritual, You May Have All Dis World 
But Give Me Jesus. He was responsible, too, for 
the establishment of separate and independent 
places of worship; hence, the Negro church be- 

e the first sphere for developing race lead- 
hip. Without the old-time preacher and the 
separate church, it is possible that there would 
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} been no Negro spirituals 
So, in God’s Trombones, Mr. Johnson blasts 
vet another stereotype. He gives the old-time 
‘egro preacher dignity and creates a “proper 
ihe” for him by interpreting what was in his 
1. “the dreams to which, despite his limita- 
tions, he strove to give utterance.” Negro dialect 
in the United States is stereotvped. is associated 
wit the Negro as a happy-go-lucky or as a for- 
lorn figure: therefore the author disdained its 
use for these sermons, employing instead con- 








James Weldon Johnson 


venuonal English in a loose rhythmic form that 
permitted him to the imagery, the 
idioms, the peculiar turns of thought of the Ne- 
vro, and to voice his deepest and highs t emo- 
tions and aspirations. 

With the presentation of Along This Way) 
Mr. Johnson has, I believe, given to the world 
a third classic in American autobiography—-the 
first being Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography; 
the second, Up From y. Carl Van Doren 
says of Along This Way, “It is a book anv man 
might be proud to have written, about a life any 
man might be proud to have lived.” Had James 
Weldon Johnson written nothing other than 
Along This Way he would still have been a tre- 
breaking down fixed ideas 
about the American Negro. Indeed, his life. 
without his literarv contributions, would have 
been a powerful force in the breaking down 
and the wearing away of the stereotype. 

Mr. Johnson believed that “the status of the 
Negro in the United States is largelv a question 
of national mental attitude toward the race, 
and that nothing will do more to change that 
mental attitude and raise the Negro’s status 
than a demonstration of his intellectual parity 
through the production of literature and art.” 
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Accordingly, in his fight to break down the 
stereotype, Mr. Johnson did not rest with pre- 
senting his own artistic efforts. He encouraged 
many young writers: Hughes, Larsen, Fauset, 
White, McKay, Cullen, and Toomer. He also 
assembled and published the original creations 
of other Negro Americans, among which are : 

1. The Book of American Negro Poetry, an 
anthology with an introductory essay, “The 
Creative Genius of the Negro,” calling atten- 
tion to the Negro as a folk artist and pointing 
out his contributions to American national cul- 
ture. 

2. Two Books of American Negro Spirituals, 
giving in the preface their history, theories of 
their origin, and an estimate of them as musi 
and poetry. Elsewhere he describes the spiritu- 
als as the deepest and most beautiful revelation 
of the Negro’s soul, and states they are the finest 
single artistic contribution that America can 
offer the world. 

3. Black Manhattan, an informal history, in 
which the author emphasizes that Harlem is not 
just a place of bizarre entertainment; but has 
been for a long time the center of the fight for 
civil and political, economic and social rights 
of the Negro. 


HE third method that Mr. Johnson used to 

break down and wear away stereotyped ideas 
about the American Negro was by challenging 
by calling into question—American democracy. 
This he did through his editorials, through his 
work as secretary and organizer of the 
N.A.A.C.P., and through his lectures. With his 
knowledge of the cultural background of the 
Negro, and with his knowledge of the hard 
facts of current conditions, Mr. Johnson pos- 
sessed two powerful implements. In keeping 
with his idea that true democracy will come 
‘as a result of education, he set about enlighten- 
ing his audiences. He acquainted them with the 
contributions of the race, demonstrating that 
the Negro has helped shape, mould, and make 
America ; that he has been a giver as well as a 
receiver. Mr. Johnson frequently asked his lis- 
teners to estimate, if they could, the effect on 
the character of the American people caused by 
their opportunity to practice, for 300 years, in- 
justice, wrong, and brutality upon a practically 
defenseless minority; and he often closed his 
lectures with the warning that: “The American 
experiment in democratic government holds the 
possibility of defeat because certain of the min- 
ority groups that go into the make-up of the 
nation are definitely limited in their citizenship 
by social, political, and economic restrictions . . . 
that a republic cannot actually have any more 
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real democracy than it accords and guara 6s 
to its least citizen.” In a brief poem called T[o 
America,” he asks: 


How would you have us, as we are 
Or sinking ’neath the load we bea 
Our eyes fixed foru ard ona star 
Or gazng empty at despair? 


Rising or falling? Alen or things? 
With dragging pace, or footsteps fle 

Strong willing sinews in your wings? 
Or tightening chains about your fee 


A> a fourth method of wearing away st 

F typed ideas about us, Mr. Johnson 
gests, in .Vegro Americans, What Now? a }': 
gram for Racial Improvement. Briefly stated 
this program includes: organization, racial 
interracial; education of black and white; 
preservation by the Negro of his spiritual 
tegrity. Spiritual integrity the Negro may | 
serve, he explains, by not allowing prejudice 
any of its attendant humiliations and injusti 
to overwhelm him. 

Through his original literary creations, 
through his collection and presentation of origi- 
nal artistic work of the race, through his 
encouragement of young artists, through his 
challenge to through hi 
suggested program for race improvement, James 
Weldon Johnson has been a tremendous force 
in breaking down and wearing away stereotyped 
ideas about the American Negro. He has made 
it possible for us to regard ourselves more highly 
and he has created a higher and a more en- 
lightened opinion of us among other people 
These contributions, I think, constitute a rich, 
undying legacy. 


democracy, and 


THAT characteristics, what factors, made 


possible this legacy ? And how can we most 


effec tively use it? 

In his autobiography one may discover some 
of the characteristics that made possible Mr: 
Johnson’s rich gift: his versatility, his toler- 
ance, his sagacity, his patience, his ability to 
work, his simplicity, his far-sightedness, his 
straight thinking, his lack of bitterness, his sense 
of humor, his appreciation of valuable work 
done by others, his great interest in the mass of 
Negroes, his keen understanding and analysis of 
the race problem in America, his belief in in- 
dividual destiny. 

In his autobiography one may find, also, 
some of the factors that made possible this leg- 
acy. Four may be noted briefly: 

1. The high regard in which he held his 
parents, and the happy and protected childhood 





which they provided for him. Mr. Johnson says, 
“As an American Negro, I consider the most 
fori\unate thing in my whole life to be the fact 
that through childhood I was reared free from 
undue fear of or esteem for white people as a 
otherwise, the deeper implications of 

rican race prejudice might have become a 

of my subconscious as well as my conscious 


The influence of Atlanta 
There, he says, he began to get an insight into 
the ramifications of race prejudice, and an un- 
lerstanding of American race problems. There 

perceived that education for him meant 
idamentally preparation to mect the tasks 


University. 


and exigencies of life as a Negro, a realization 
{ the peculiar responsibilities due his own ra- 
al group, and a comprehension of the appli- 
ition of American Democracy to Negro citi- 
A three-months’ experience as a teacher in 
the backwoods of Georgia. There he became 
acquainted with the masses, and gained a real- 
zation of their best qualities as well as an un- 
derstanding of their plight. 
+. Glimpses of life that he caught in New 
York in the summer of 1899 opened up a new 
world to him a world of tremendous artisti 
potentialities—and he began “to grope toward a 
realization of the importance of the American 
Negro’s cultural background, his creative folk 
and to speculate on the super-structure of 
scious art that might be reared upon them.” 
LJOW can we most effectively use this legacy ? 
£2 Tet me offer a few suggestions: 
We must secure a firm basis for racial pride 


through a first-hand knowledge of our cultural 
background and a clear understanding of our 
social and economic position. This may be 
gained in part by studying Mr. Johnson’s works 
and the works about Negroes by other authors. 

We must realize that Mr. Johnson only be- 
gan the fight against the steretoype, and made 
his attack primarily from one frontier—the art- 
istic. We can continue his work and extend the 
frontiers to include those of science, business, and 
industry. 

We must understand that we need not possess 
great talents like those of Mr. Johnson to help 
in the fight against the stereotype. Our daily 
conduct helps to preserve it; or helps to wear 
it away. 


We must find out what fixed ideas, what false 
or exaggerated impressions of the Negro have 
the people, black and white, with whom we 
come in contact, and make a conscious effort to 
change those impressions. 


And finally, we must counteract the influ- 
ence of the movies that insist upon portraying 
us in stereotyped fashion, perhaps by sponsor- 
ing movies that give true portraits. Along This 
Way, with its inclusive survey of individual and 
racial accomplishment, would make a magnifi- 
cent picture. This would be a great and fitting 
memorial to one who has been so powerful a 
force as Mr. Johnson has been in breaking down 
and wearing away stereotyped ideas about us 
American Negroes. This would be an effective 
use of this rich legacv—this higher regard of 
ourselves, this more enlightened opinion of us 
among other people, which Mr. Johnson has 
been so powerful a force in creating 


O Bleeding World! 


By JAMES E. DYKES 


BLEEDING world, 


these your wise and great, 


Who resurrect pagan philosophies? 
Who rattle swords; who glonfy old hate? 
Ask those who died to conquer tyrannies. 


Enquire of those who fled to Plymouth Rock: 
Question the martyred souls who would not yield 
To bigotry, though racked at stake and stock. 
Consult with those who lie in Flanders field. 


Ah! when shall we be tired of growing cold? 
Blood-drenched and torn by strife, like cattle dumb, 
Our souls are sacrificed to gods of gold. 

Each day, we grow more crass—each year more numb. 
Like herds, stampeding, millions march amiss. 
But wretched race of man, mark the abyss! 





OMEONE had been at work on the colored 
advertisements and the white-painted walls 
of the subway station. Fatuously smiling 

ladies disclosed blackened gaps in place of teeth 
and laughing children sprouted full-grown 
moustaches and beards. Nasty little innuendoes 
adorned the borders of the advertisements and 
in a final burst of genius the wag had scribbled, 
This way to the Bronx Slave Market. 


Jessie got off here, clutching her tabloid nerv- 
ously, and found her way out of the station and 
onto the bright sunlight of Westchester Avenue. 
For a moment she stood looking up and down 
the street, then hesitantly she walked a block, 
glancing curiously at the other colored women 
who were strolling leisurely along. Some of them 
were neatly dressed, others were run-down at 
the heels and badly dilapidated, but each car- 
ried a familiar brown paper-wrapped bundle or 
a telltale bag. By the time each had sauntered 
down the avenue and back, a prospective em- 
ployer would appear, usually dragging a small 
child by the hand. Having idly surveyed the 
shop windows, chatting brightly to the child 
meanwhile, the white woman would presently 
approach one of the strollers and accost her. For 
a few minutes they would haggle over wages, 
both seemingly disinterested and both obviously 
distrustful of each other, then they would go 
off together, followed by the envious stares of 
the other women. 


Struggling to appear unconcerned as one after 
another worker was hired—even some who had 
joined the ranks much later than she had 
Jessie continued to plod up and down the block. 
A storekeeper came out to perk up his vegetables 
with a sprinkle of water, and he stared at her 
curiously, ogling her slim figure with greedy 
eyes. 

“Hey, you!” He jerked his thumb in her 
direction. “You wanna come upstairs and work 
for my wife?” 


Jessie glanced up at the curtained windows 
of the apartment above the store and then 
looked down hastily. He was appraising her 
ankles now. 

“No,” she stammered, “I was just waiting 
for someone I know.” 

The fellow shrugged his shoulders and turned 
back to his fruit and vegetables. Picking up a 
duster, he gave them a gentle flick or two. 

Jessie took her fears around the corner. She 
was beginning to grow discouraged. Perhaps 
the vegetable man was a perfectly harmless 
simpleton with a fat wife and three children 
upstairs—perhaps she had turned down a good 
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A Days 


A Short Story 


@ By ELISE D. CHALLENOR 


job—perhaps nobody would hire her anyway, 
she was so thin and anxious. But if she didn’t 
get a job today, how could she go home and face 
Ma and Aunt Emma? Ma had always had a 
job until her rheumatism got the best of her. 
Aunt Emma could always get a job. All the 
other women down on Mulberry Street could 
get jobs, except those who didn’t want to work, 
and they knew how to get along too. 


She was on a side street now, a street with neat 
brick houses in rows, and hedges evenly clipped 
As she passed, she hoped desperately that some- 
one would come out of one of them and ask her 
to come in to work. Then as she neared the 
end of the row, a wrinkled little old woman did 
come out. 

“Girl, girl!’ she called in a shrill voice. 

Jessie’s heart leaped. A job at last. 

The old woman offered twenty-five cents an 
hour, and Jessie in her relief would gladly have 
accepted, but she remembered in time the ad- 
vice from home. “Always be sure to bargain. 
At her timid protest, the woman raised the 
bid to thirty cents an hour and carfare, for an 
eight-hour day. 

“And maybe you come again next week, yes’ 

After the little frame house on Mulberry 
Street, this house seemed beautiful to Jessie. In 
the living room there was heavy, square modern- 
istic furniture, covered with a brocaded fabric. 





Ric!: velvet draperies hung from the windows 
and bookcases lined two sides of the room. There 
were several books and magazines strewn about. 

jessie tied her head with a cloth she had 
brought and began at once. To her inexperience 
it seemed a back-breaking monotony of sweep- 
ing, scrubbing, dusting, polishing, bending and 
dravging and lifting until her breakfast rose up 
and coiled itself into an unpleasant lump in her 
throat. Living room, dining room, the stairs and 
hall-way and “just a few small things to be 
washed for the children.” The children, Jessie 
surmised, were the two grown girls and a boy 
whose pictures she had seen in the living room. 


\fter a long while it was lunch time. Her 
employer produc ed some warmed-over potatoes, 
a few cold beets and a fried egg, at which the 
lump in Jessie’s throat turned over rebelliously. 
As soon as the old woman’s back was turned, 
she slid it off the plate into the garbage and 
buried it deep in the pail. She was grateful for 
a cup of warm tea and a couple of dry cookies. 


Chree bedrooms, kitchen, bathroom and a 
small foyer in the front of the house. The 
woman followed her from room to room, 
peering at each piece of furniture, finally pick- 
ing up Jessie’s newspaper and settling herself 
in the most recently dusted chair until Jessie 
was ready to move on to the next room. 


The last hour seemed to be endless. Jessie felt 
that she could not drag the mop another inch. 
But the thought of two dollars and fifty cents 
sustained her. Lift, pull, push, shove—only one 

re room to go. She was moving mechanic- 
ally now, she could not feel the motion of the 
dust cloth in her hand nor see clearly the out- 
line of the countless small objects on the hang- 
ing shelf in the foyer. She picked up something, 
dusted it, and returned it to its place on the 
shelf, something else and then something slip- 
pery and roundish which slid from her numb 
fingers and splintered into a hundred pieces of 
china on the hardwood floor. 

Her employer came rushing out. She gath- 


ered up the fragments and held them in her 
lap, tenderly, like a favorite child. 


“My vase—my precious Ming vase—fifty dol- 
lars it cost me!” She moaned over and over 


again. 


For a time she seemed not to see Jessie, who 
was standing there transfixed. Then she jumped 
up to face the girl, letting all the pieces tinkle 
to the floor unheeded. Her face mottled with 
race. 

‘You—you—you dumb girl!” she spluttered. 


“That was a very valuable vase you broke! 
Get out of my house!” Her voice rose higher. 
“Get out of my house before I call the police!” 

As in a daze, Jessie had been standing there 
listening to this tirade. At the mention of the 
police she was terrified. Stopping only to get 
her hat and coat, she took the woman’s advice 
and fled. Hurrying down the street, she ex- 
pected any minute to hear the voice of a police- 
man behind her. Where could she get fifty dol- 
lars to pay for a vase if they arrested her? Not 
until she was safe on the subway train did she 
recover from her fright. 


Sitting in the train with other people going 
home from their day’s work, Jessie clutched an 
empty pocketbook. She had spent her last nickel 
for the ride home. She was sweaty and grimy, 
her shoulders ached, her hands were blistered, 
her finger nails were broken. And she had noth- 
ing to show for her day’s work. She fought to 
keep back the tears. 


The other people on the train were uncon- 
cerned. They were stupidly gazing into space 
or reading their newspapers. A man directly 
across from her sat with his toes turned in. He 
was reading about a chorus girl who had been 
found slain in bed. His mouth hung open and 
he licked his lips slowly as he took in the impli- 
cations of the case. 


Jessie thought of going home empty-handed. 
Ma and Aunt Emma would call her a fool for 
working all day for nothing. For the first time 
the thought came to Jessie that the woman 
had been glad for an excuse not to pay her, that 
she had wanted to cheat her and that she had 
indeed found an easy mark. Jessie had not even 
stopped to examine the vase. For all she knew, 
the precious Ming vase might have been bought 
at the five-and-ten. She began to feel very sorry 
for herself. Her arms ached unbearably, her 
legs hurt, her hands, her knees. Tears of self- 
pity trickled slowly down her brown checks. 


When she got off at her station, the winter 
twilight had closed in. It was chilly. But an idea 
had come to Jessie that made her cheeks burn 
in the darkness. She was not going home with 
an empty pocketbook. If she could not earn 
money like Ma and Aunt Emma and the good 
women on Mulberry Street, she would have to 
take care of herself as the others did. She wiped 
the tears carefully from her face and then, 
emerging from the subway, she began to saunter 
idly up and down the same street, much as she 
had done this morning. Only this time she peered 
searchingly into the face of each male passerby. 
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N Wednesday, March 27, 1940, the first 
QC Negro craft union of the building trades 

in the State of Maryland, Local No. 
544, A. F. of L., received its charter from the 
International Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America. The background for this 
event covers two years of sustained fighting by 
Negro craftsmen in Baltimore for union recog- 
nition. 

When the United States Public Housing Au- 
thority, in April, 1938, announced that Balti- 
more would receive an allotment of fifteen mil- 
lion dollars, the Urban League office sent out 
a call through the Afro-American newspaper 
for all Negro craftsmen in the city to register 
for skilled jobs on the housing projects at the 
League’s office. The concern of the League at 
this time was not with the number of unskilled 
Negro workers to be employed, but with the 
4.6 percent quota of Negro skilled workers which 
the local Authority was legally bound to include 
in the contracts. 

In May, 1938, the Baltimore Building Trades 
Association, composed of Negro craftsmen, was 
organized under the leadership of Robert DeS. 
Tutman. A simple constitution for this body 
provided that its purpose would be : 


1. “To make new opportunities for Negro 
craftsmen. 
“To become identified with bona fide 
trade union movements, and 
“To promote the security and welfare 
of colored craftsmen.” 


In order to visualize the task which a small, 
determined group of colored workers set up 
for themselves, a picture of the union situation 
in Baltimore must be given. No Negro crafts- 
men had ever been admitted to membership in 
the bricklayers, carpenters, plumbers, plasterers, 
or painters unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. In all of the WPA and 
PWA construction projects, the unwritten law 
in Maryland, “Never let a Negro pick up a 
tool,” had operated with unerring efficiency. 
Needless to say, this same law operated on all 
private construction jobs and the lack of finan- 
cial backing made it impossible for colored 
craftsmen to participate in FHA construction. 
To break through this impasse seemed impos- 
sible, but the Building Trades Association 
launched its campaign with a_never-say-die 
spirit. 

Agitation for a Negro architect on the hous- 
ing project was immediately begun. The mem- 
bers felt that if they could get a representative 
of their group at the top, they might have a 
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We Tackled 
The Unions 
--And Won! 


® By EDWARD S. LEWIS 


better chance for employment in skilled brackets 
later. A formal request for a Negro architect 
was made to the local Housing Authority by 
the Association. Shortly afterwards, it was an- 
nounced that Albert I. Cassell, Negro architect 
of national fame, had been selected as one of 
the associates on the Board of Architects that 
would draw up the plans for Baltimore’s hous- 
ing projects. With this quick victory won, the 
members of the Association awaited the con- 
struction of the first project. 

Meanwhile negotiations were begun with the 
Building Trades Council, with craft unions, and 
with the local and national authorities for rep- 
resentation in the skilled brackets. 

On September 13, 1939, the Building Trades 
Council of the A. F. of L. went on record as 
being willing to work with the Association for 
full integration of Negro skilled craftsmen in the 
prevailing unions. But the fight had just begun 
because there was no assurance that individual 
craft unions would lift the color bar. The first 
formal application for membership in the Brick- 
layers Union had already been filed by one 
of the members of the Association in 1938, but 
had been turned down without comment. 

The first real test of strength came with the 
beginning of construction on the Edgar Allan 
Poe project in December, 1939. True to form, 
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no \cgro skilled workers were employed in the 
consti'uction of the homes that were to house 
some (wo hundred colored families. The job was 
100 percent union and was being constructed 
Consolidated Engineering Company, a 
frm which had used Negro skilled workers be- 
fore in cities further South, but never in Balti- 
more. The dilemma which was faced represent- 
ed the very acme of what some of the members 
politely called the “run-around.” Officials of the 
Consolidated Company promised to use Negro 
skilled workers if they could secure a union card 
rmit. The unions replied that they could 
cept any of the members of the Associa- 
intil all of their own members were at work. 
us for work permits were turned down be- 
only members were entitled to them. 


next move was up to the Baltimore 
ling Trades Association. Two crack brick- 
of color, who had cards issued in Vir- 
were imported. In December, 1939, they 
eported for work. But not without resistance 
The local Bricklayers Union at first refused them 
permits, but finally yielded to judicious pressure 
applied in Washington, D. C. The appearance 
of Negro skilled workers on the project caused 
a mild sensation. But Arthur Amis and Henry 
Lifsev had what it took to make good, and it is 
n agreed by their associates and officials of 
the construction company that their performance 
of the highest quality. “Your two bricklayers 
are gentlemen and master craftsmen,” a high 
official commented to the writer recently. 
Carpenters were next in line for attention 
The construction engineer on the 
project had already given one of 
the members a letter assuring him 
of employment if he could secure 
a union card. There followed 
negotiations with the Executive 
Board of the Carpenters Local 
No. 101, and with international 
representatives. No Negro mem- 
bers had ever been admitted to 
this Union in Baltimore, and its 
officials gave no hope that the 
bar would be let down. Finally 
a compromise was agreed upon ; 
namely, that an _ independent 
local should be set up, not as 
an auxiliary but with jurisdiction 
equal to that of prevailing unions. 
H. W. Blumenberg, International 
Representative of the Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners prom- 
ised to see the Association 
through provided it could secure 


the minimum number of members required. In 
March, 1940, the first Negro craft local in the 
State of Maryland received its charter from the 
International Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of the A. F. of L. Several days after the 
granting of the charter, three Negro carpenters 
went to work. 


Simultaneous with the efforts to get in the 
brick-layers and carpenters unions were similar 
campaigns to secure membership in the plaster- 
ers and painters unions. In the former, immedi- 
ate success was achieved. David Leigh, who had 
tried for ten years to get a card in the Plasterers 
Local, was admitted, and he was put to work 
on the Poe project. 


The battle has not been completely won, as 
the Association is still faced with problems from 
within the ranks as well as with those on the 
outside. For example, it has not been possible 
to accumulate a “‘war-chest” fund, although 
some members voluntarily assessed themselves 
five dollars each for this purpose. There are 
economic reasons for this, to be sure, but the 
cold fact is that Negro craft workers in Balti- 
more have not yet learned that effective organ- 
ization requires money for legal fees, publicity, 
and paid personnel. 


The Negro community has not yet been sold 
on the value of such an organization. One of 
the largest churches recently was painted and 
redecorated by a white firm. The pastor and 
trustees of the church knew that one of the of- 
ficers of the Association was a member of that 


Arthur Amis and Henry Lifsey working on the Baltimore Housing Project 
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church and could have certainly made appro- 
priate arrangements for the job to have been 
done by skilled Negro craftsmen. Following this 
incident, members of the Association made in- 
formative speeches about the organization in the 
various churches, but to date but little progress 
has been made in this direction. 

The turnover of membership has been far too 
high, and it explains the lack of staying quali- 
ties which seem to characterize many of the ef- 
forts in the organized labor movement. Negro 
workers are quick to join, but when it becomes 
evident that there is a long pull ahead before 
final recognition comes, the most ardent sup- 
porters seem to fall by the wayside. Fortunately, 
there is a small nucleus of devoted men who 
have “stayed with the ship,” and the best evi- 
dence of their regard for this venture is their 
agreement to carry on the Baltimore Building 
Trades Association for experimental purposes 
even after they are firmly established in local 
unions. 

This story would not be complete without a 
brief reference to the cooperation that the Balti- 
more Building Trades Association has secured 
through several sources. The Negro representa- 
tive on the local Housing Authority, George B 


Murphy, has done yeoman service for this c: 
In addition, he has secured the appointmer 
seventeen white-collar Negro workers on 
staff of the local Authority. The office of 
Robert C. Weaver, U. S. Housing Auth 
has given indispensable aid to these ef] 
Without its insistence on the fulfillment 

quota for Negro skilled workers on all hoi 
projects, Negro craftsmen would still be o1 
outside trying to get in. The president o! 
Baltimore Building Trades Council, Clark 

and other officials of the American Feder: 
of Labor in Baltimore, as well as H. W. B 
enberg, have given invaluable cooperation. 

Afro-American newspaper has been a mil 
champion of the Association’s struggle for 


ognition, and has kept the community informed 


of every stage of development. 

Mr. Sidney Hollander and Miss Edith L 
members of the Executive Board of the B 
more Urban League, have provided m 
needed financial help, and above all, the n 
bers of the Building Trades Association, ur 
the leadership of Robert Tutman, have der 
strated that it is possible to break down 
nomic barriers which tend to keep Negro sh 
workers at the bottom of the labor market 


God’s Palette 


By LEILA AVERY ROTHENBURGER 


onch shell, 
One black as the deep sea bean, 
And all the gamut of colo 
That nots the two between 


NE born pink as the 


So with the clay of earth 
God fills his palette yet 

To make the heart remember 
What it would fain forget. 


Never with one lone color 
Paints He vale or hill or sky; 
To work in just one medium 


Is to see true beauty die 





Apostle of 


Industrial 


Education 


The story of Booker T. Washington, who lifted 

the veil of ignorance from his people and 

pointed the way to progress through education 
and industry. 


@ By HENRY R. JERKINS 


HIS is the quarter centennial year of 
Booker T. Washington. On April 7, 
Postmaster General James A. Farley 


delivered the annual Founder's Day address at 
Tuskegee Institute. On the same day, at the 
Institute post office, the Federal Government 
put on sale the first postage stamps ever to bear 
the likeness of an American Negro. Of all the 
listinguished Negroes in American history, few 
could merit this distinction as well as Booker T. 
Washington. Relatively few Negroes are un- 
familiar with his achievement; he is the one 
Negro to whom most southern white people refer 
with pride. Many of those who do not have 
occasion to refer to him at all are able, in some 
round-about way, to associate his name with 
Tuskegee Institute. 

Though the name of Booker T. Washington 
is still a password to racial amity in even the 
most remote corners of the Southland, there was 
a time when it lit up with enthusiasm an entire 
generation of philanthropical-minded men and 
women who helped him institutionalize his pro- 
gram of industrial education. Appearing on the 
American historical scene sixteen years after the 
Civil War, at a time when the future of the 
emancipated Negro had become a distinct 


problem to his northern sympathizers and when 
the Negro himself was being badly treated by 
the Klan, he offered what proved to be for the 
Negro the most realistic program of adjustment. 
And it is all the more arresting because of its 
simplicity, for the common denominator of all 
he had to say is summed up in the monosyllable 
“work.” The success he achieved at Tuskegee 
caused the attention of the representative men 
of his time to be focused upon the Alabama 
hamlet, which soon became (and still is) the 
object of many a pilgrimage from the new world 
as well as the old. The delineation of his doc- 
trine of education carried him from the Black 
Belt of the South across to the other side of the 
world, where he fraternized with members of 
the nobility and stood in the presence of kings: 
it brought to him high academic honors from 
America’s oldest university; it won for him 
friends and enthusiastic supporters throughout 
the world; and it also stirred up within his own 
racial group a bitter opposition and resentment, 
especially among the talented remnant which 
gave vigorous support to other views than his 
regarding salvation for the race. 

Now, all opposition within the group ap- 
parently stilled, time officially vindicates Booker 
T. Washington. And the Federal Government, 
as the agent of 120 odd millions of American 
people, bears witness to the vitality of his con- 
tribution to American education by elevating 
him to a position alongside Horace Mann, Mark 
Hopkins, Charles W. Eliot... . . American edu- 
cators of all time. 


| IKE many other famous Americans, Booker 

4 T. Washington had only a meager formal 
education. But unlike all of them, he started 
life under the degrading handicap of slavery. 
He did not know his father’s name. At 7 
‘no one told him the exact date of his birth 
he was declared free. Not long afterwards 
an old copy of Webster's blue-back speller 
came into his possession, and then began a seri- 
ous effort to learn to read. On his first day at 
school, he became suddenly aware that he had 
only one name, “Booker.” But he met the emer- 
gency when the teacher began forming the class- 
roll by calmly naming himself “Washington” 
—Booker Washington. Later in life, on dis- 
covering that his mother had given him the 
name “Booker Talieferro,” he used the full name 
Booker Talieferro Washington—reduced later 
to Booker T. Washington, as his name is known 
to millions of people who are acquainted with 
his achievements. 

At sixteen he was at Hampton Institute in 
contact with General Armstrong and the de- 
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voted missionary-minded Yankee teachers who, 
by precept and example, strongly influenced 
his impressionable mind and provided him with 
the basic ideas of his later theory and practice. 
As he later told the story in part: “At Hampton 
I not only learned that it was not a disgrace to 
labour, but learned to love labour, not alone 
for its financial value, but for labour’s own sake 
and for the independence and self-reliance which 
the ability to do something which the world 
wants done brings.” 

After graduation, five years of experience at 
teaching left him with growing convictions re- 
garding a workable policy of adjustment for 
the emancipated Negro, groping as he was 
through the turbulent Reconstruction period. 
When out of Alabama in 1881 came the Mace- 
donian call for “someone to take charge of what 
was to be a normal school for the colored people 
in the little town of Tuskegee,” he was ready. 
Perhaps no message of greater import to the 
entire community ever came from Tuskegee 
than the reply to General Armstrong’s recom- 
mendation: “Booker T. Washington will suit 
us. Send him at once.” At 25 he began the 


Herculean task of building Tuskegee Institute. 
Tuskegee Institute began as a community 
project. That is, soon after the 


Founder 
made clear to all, including the white citizens 
of the community, his conviction that edu- 
cation and useful work were inseparable. For the 
opinion common among not a few of them was 
that education would “spoil” the Negro, leaving 
him unfit for farm and domestic service. The 
early success of the Normal School was the 
measure of the Founder’s diplomacy in identi- 
fying the school with the interests of both the 
Negroes and the white people in the community. 
Without their sympathetic help the dream 
would hardly have been so brilliantly realized 
Later on help came from ever-broadening hori- 
zons of contact, from Hampton, from New 
York, from Boston. . . . But always the towns- 
men were made to feel their responsibility. No 
gift was too small or insignificant to be put (as 
the old Negro woman expressed her purpose in 
giving six eggs) “into de eddication of dese boys 
an’ gals.” Not even a blind horse or a live hog. 


T 39 Booker T. Washington became a major 
figure in American life when an address de- 
livered at the Atlanta Cotton States Exposition 
marked what Clark Howell termed “the begin- 
ning of a moral revolution in America.” At 40 
he was the first American Negro to be so hon- 
ored by Harvard University when a Master of 
Arts degree was conferred upon him. And all 
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the while his ever-lengthening shadow fell a 
Tuskegee Institute as it grew and grew. 
sent its graduates back to the hinterland 
spired by the Founder’s zeal to help other 
gardless of race, and thereby establish the ) 
in the new South upon a solid economic 

ing. 

Up From Slavery, Washington’s autobi 
phy, which reached a total of approximat 
million copies and translations into 18 { 
languages, soon carried the story of his phe: 
enal rise around the world. Above all his 
ten records of his life and work, Up From 
ery is destined to stand. Its strength lies ir 
simplicity with which its author tells wh 
essence is the old story of man’s eternal st 
gle with his environment. And it is to his « 
that “He never lamented, or was ashamed « 
early beginnings and privations. He als 
seemed to have a cons 10us pride in reca 
how he had thwarted circumstances and « 
come obstacles... .”. When death came in | 
it ended one of the most useful careers it 
been the pleasure of anv modern Negro tv 


} rv 


N Washington’s thought, the problem of ra 
adjustment along economic lines was 
tral. He was concerned, for the moment, far 
less with the agitation for political and social 
rights than with a positive program emphasizing 
the Negro’s opportunities. In his official think- 
ing the terms “agitation” and “constructive ef- 
fort” or “opportunity” were mutually exclusive 
His apparently intuitive understanding of th 
psychology of the South sharpened his percep- 
tion of this cogent truth: The method of agita- 
tion, of clamoring for those political rights guar- 
anteed the Negro by the Constitution but denied 
by the southern law courts, was not only nega- 
tive in approach but also instead of winning 
the cooperation of the white southerner ( with- 
out whose support all effort was futile) succeed- 
ed only in alienating his sympathy. To fight 
successfully for Negro uplift in a community 
where men, institutions, and ideas were often 
in deliberate opposition to change, required 
statesmanship of a very high order. To main- 
tain the friendship of diverse elements in the 
South and at the same time win the active sup- 
port of the commercial-minded North called for 
the utmost in tactfulness. To do all this and 
then inspire confidence in the minds of millions 
of Negroes who looked to him through eyes of 
faith for deliverance demanded genius. And 
Washington responded to all these requirements 
with a genius that most truly represented “a 





laree imbibing of the common heart” of his 


peop*- 

It was the public reaction to W ashington’s 
now !amous Atlanta Exposition address of 1895 
that made a national figure out of what had 

rly been an energetic and aggressive prin- 
of an Alabama country school. The magi- 
rmula by which he turned the trick is a 
¢ statement, sometimes called the “Atianta 
promise ;*” “In all things purely social we 
¢ aS separate as the five fingers, and yet 
s the hand in all things essential to mutual 
ress.” From this point onward, during the 
ining twenty years of his life, there is evi- 
i an imtricate biending of interest in the 
s of race relations and industrial education. 
success he achieved in the former he used 
reat advantage in illuminating his control- 
idea in the latter: “We shall prosper in 
proportion as we learn to glorify and dignify 
labor and put brains and skill into the common 
occupations of life.” Though his enthusiasm 
for racial adjustment overflowed into many 
hannels of useful activity such as the National 
Negro Business League, the National Medical 
Association (now the American Medical As- 
sociation) and many others, his constructive ef- 
was most sharply focused in industrial edu- 
cation and race relations. In the opinion of the 
man who was for cighteen years his “close con- 
fidant” and secretary: “His enduring fame .. . 
will rest chiefly upon his work in the field of 
education, and his program of secking to pro- 
mote and cement interracial understandings in 
the South and throughout the nation, equitable, 
fair, and just to all.” 


fort 
if . 


OOKER T. Washington’s views on edu- 
cation were not wholly original. They were 
derived in part from his work and study at 
Hampton; in part from his close study of the 
needs of the people whom he sought to serve. 
They express his negative reaction to the aca- 
demic formalism peculiar to his period; and 
they comprise a challenging statement of his 
faith in education closely geared up to the mor- 
al life of man. The newly emancipated Negro 
regarded education as an instrument which 
would relieve him from the necessity of manual 
labor. He inevitably linked menial work with his 
rmer slave status. Education, therefore, must 
id away from common, degrading toil to the 
rsuit of culture to be found in the study of 
ient languages and literatures. The Negro 
ral arts college of the post-Civil war period 
dedicated to this ideal. Few things excited 
eater disgust in Washington than the picture 


ot the Negro youth in ragged, dirty clothing, 
seated in the filthy surroundings of a dilapidated 
cabin, studying a French grammar. In his 
thinking, this picture epitomized the uselessness 
of education unconnected with useful commun- 
ity service. This view he carried to Tuskegee. 

In sharp contrast to this exaggerated emphasis 
on book learning, Washington thought of edu- 
cation in terms of community uplift. The edu- 
cated Negro should be a glorified, race-con- 
scious, social worker. Scattered throughout his 
books and addresses are his many views on edu- 
cation, for which he made numerous claims. 
“Education is useless unless it makes us abso- 
lutely honest.” “Education is meant to make 
us appreciate things that are beautiful in 
nature.” “Education ... will make an individu- 
al seek to help all people, regardless of race, 
regardless of colour... .” “The end of educa- 
tion is to make an individual good, to make him 
useful, to make him powerful. . . In a pecul- 
iar manner these views reflect the shortcomings 
of the people whose lives he studied. They re- 
veal, also, the essentially empirical nature of his 
educational method. On arriving at Tuskegee, 
one of his first official acts, after finding ac- 
commodations for the school, was to travel 
through Alabama, “examining into the actual 
life of the people, especially the country people.” 
He never lost touch with country life and coun- 


try people. 
A REMARKABLE grasp of contemporary 
: f 


acts is revealed in Washington’s insistent 
reminder that the prosperity of the Negro 
would come in proportion as he acquired skill 
in the performance of the common tasks of 
life. The tradesman, the skilled worker, the 
man who could perform some indispensable 
service for the community, the individual entre- 
preneur—these individuals would inevitably 
prosper because they were “prepared.” And 
what if he failed to grasp the full significance 
of the industrial developments going on about 
him—developments in mass production, in big 
business monopoly, in the unionization of labor, 
in technological advancement? Few among his 
contemporaries did. 

The problem of economic adjustment is still 
acute. The Washington solution is still effective. 
It has brought economic independence to thous- 
ands who have tried it and found it workable. 
The Washington influence on present day edu- 
cational practice is profound. And the Booker 
T. Washington spirit, as the postage stamp sig- 
nifies, moves on, achieving new conquests for 
the race he loved so dearly. 





CCORDING to the timetable, the bus 

traveling from Washington, D. C., to 

Durham, North Carolina, is scheduled to 
make the run in eight hours. “Lv. Wash. 2:30: 
Arr. Dur. 10:36,” is the listing. An inconspicu- 
ous footnote, however, serves to make this pro- 
nouncement less categorical, for it points out, 
though in very fine print, that “the company 
will not be liable for unavoidable delays.” 

Now it must be an undisputed point among 
bus company officials that the traffic manager 
in charge of routing buses between Washington 
and Durham is grossly underpaid when the diffi- 
culties with which he must deal are considered 
in comparison to those of the manager of the 
buses traveling, for instance, between New York 
City and Washington. The reason for this as- 
sumption is not hard to explain. Any delays 
occurring between New York and Washington 
are attributable to immediately discernible items, 
as for instance a flat tire. On the other route, 
however, the manager’s job is infinitely more 
complex, for it is during this stretch that de- 
lays may occur which are attributable, accord- 
ing to one interpretation, to the denial of “the 
rights and privileges of a free citizenry,” and 
according to another, “color trouble.” It is here 
that culture differences may be brought to keen 
consciousness, and clashes which are at once 
tragic and comical, work themselves out upon 
an intricate background of prejudice and pre- 
conceptions. 

In the clashing of perceptions are to be found 
all the elements of drama; and of peculiar in- 
terest value for purposes of this paper is the 
drama that was to be found on that bus that 
traveled from Washington to Durham on Satur- 
day afternoon, March 23, 1940. 


Tas particular bus rolled into the Peters- 
burg bus depot on time, at a quarter to 
seven. Before it had stopped, a press of Negroes 
had formed at the door and stood there champ- 
ing and grinning, waiting patiently for the door 
to be opened. Some of the darker faces were 
shining, and the laughter was spontaneous. The 
driver opened the door and slipped out sideways 
from behind the wheel in order to collect the 
tickets. The chatter outside increased, and the 
knot became tighter. The first two boarding the 
bus hardly hesitated long enough to hand him 
their tickets, but came on sticking out their 
passes in his general direction, their grinning 
faces searching the bus for seats. They came 
aboard in quick succession, the first, the second, 
the third—then two were jammed on the step. 
“Now wait a second,” the driver said. “Just 
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"It Can't Happen Here’—But it did, on a 

bus in Petersburg, Virginia. An eye-witness 

account of a complete, and for that reason 
unusual, instance of race conflict. 


@ By HAROLD GARFINKEL 


hold it a minute. Get out there, go ahead, both 
of you. Wait till we get settled in here.” Hands 
on hips, he waited for the doorway to be cleared 
and the group to come to order. Then he turned 
and rose on the balls of his feet to count the re- 
maining seats. 

A young colored girl and her youthful com- 
panion had slipped up behind the last white 
couple in the row, and now sat chatting and 
anticipating the crowd. She was perhaps twenty- 
four years old, high spirited, loud and infectious 
in her laughter. Slender, light colored, but not 
very good looking, when she talked she enunci- 
ated her words clearly, almost self-consciously, 
and spoke without any trace of an accent. The 
young man with her was lighter than she, of 
slight build, thin shoulders, flat chest, sensitive, 
self-conscious in voice and manner. He carried 
with him a pile of books which were stacked 
laterally, in high school fashion. The two had 
talked together for long uninterrupted periods, 
now hushed, now loud, always eager, and al- 
ways conscious of those around them. 

By his glance the driver addressed himself to 
the couple. By nodding his head he indicated 
that he wanted them to move to the back of the 
bus. They did not respond. “Look,” he called 
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“you two will have to move to the back 
he bus.” 
the girl paid no attention to him. 
ihe driver looked at her sharply. Alter a 
se he spoke to her in low measured phrases. 
You heard me!” He pointed his finger at 
“Now go on, move back there like you’re 


Say, who do you think you're talking to?” 
the girl flared. **Don’t talk to me like that. What 
do you think I am?” She sounded angry, but 
by this time the situation had become clear to 
the driver, and after a hasty glance around the 

he turned and shut the door. Then he 
ned back to her. 

“Well, I guess you’re new down here. In 
case you don’t know it, there’s a law in this state 
which says that Nee-groes load a bus from the 
back forward. That's the law, and either you’re 
gonna move back or we're not going to take on 
any more passengers until you do. Is that 
clear ?” 

“Certainly it’s clear,” the girl said. “It simply 
means that you won't take on any more passen- 
gers, because I have no intention of moving from 

seat. I paid the bus company my good 
money for it and I’m staying right here. Besides, 
look here, there are enough people waiting out- 
side to fill all the seats behind us, so I don’t see 
any reason for our moving back.” 

“Now look, I’m not going to stand here wast- 
ing my breath arguing with you. I’m certainly 
not going to do that. Either you'll move back 
or I'll call the cops.” 

“Day, what is this anyway?” Her voice rose. 
“How dare you speak to me that way. What do 
you take me for? Go ahead and call the cops. 
Do you think I’m afraid of their tin badges. . . .” 

“Okay, we'll see.” He turned quickly and 
officiously, pushing those at the door aside as 


he hurried out. 


wHE was sitting up straight in her seat now 
. and looking at those around her as if seek- 
ing some sign of support. The whites in front 
remained immobile. No one clucked, no one 
blew out his breath impatiently, no one turned 
to glare. No one was embarrassed—as yet, but 
only rendered actionless by the vigor and fero- 
city of this denial of the commonplace. The em- 
barrassment and anger would come later. No 
doubt the clarity of the girl’s sentence structure 
and the absence of an accent warned that this 
was no ordinary “Negro-gone-wrong.” Both 
whites and blacks, though sensing the direction 
in which events might go, wished to hear a little 
more, anticipating perhaps a show which would 


terminate before the situation became so in- 
volved as to create a rising potency of racial 
feeling and antagonism. 

“I can’t understand this. I’ve never been 
treated this way before, and see no reason for 
it now.” She shrugged her shoulders and waved 
her hands about with the palms up. “What does 
he take me for? I have my rights. I’ve paid my 
money, and good money, too. Besides I 
can’t sit back there. I told him the seat is brok- 
en. The boy told him. I’m an ill woman and I 
can not sit in that seat. I won’t sit in that seat. 
He can call the whole police force. ...” There 
was a long silent pause. She sighed finally, and 
sat back. The crowd outside had become still. 
The people stood without much movement, some 
tired, some resigned. The laughter in their faces 
had been replaced by sullen quiet, for by now 
it had become evident that “someone inside is 
makin’ a fuss. Probably from up North.” 

The driver, who had been dashing in and 
out of the station in his search for aid, appeared 
from behind the cars parked outside the station. 
Two policemen were with him. All three walked 
very briskly, the driver preceding the others by 
a few nervous yards. In pre-arranged order they 
hopped into the bus, the young officer first, then 
the driver, and finally the older policeman, who 
remained standing on the lower step. 

The young officer wore sergeant’s chevrons. 
His uniform was tight fitting and freshly pressed, 
and he wore freshly shined shoes and leather 
puttees. His fingers were hooked in a crisp Sam 
Browne belt from which dangled a new black 
leather holster, while two bright rows of copper- 
headed bullets and a gold-plated badge attested 
his right to speak with authority. 

“All right,” he muttered as he peered around 
for the source of the trouble, “Who is it?” The 
driver nodded in the direction of the couple. 
The girl was sitting back in her chair, her face 
drawn and her breath coming quickly. 

He walked down to her seat, turning imper- 
ceptibly to allow for the narrowness of the pas- 
sageway. Before speaking he looked long and 
hard at both of them. 

“All right, now,” he asked finally, “what’s 
up?” 

She did not answer or open her eyes, and the 
young man took it upon himself to explain. 

“Nothing’s wrong, officer. Nothing at all is 
wrong. We are simply sitting in these seats we 
paid to ride in. My friend here is ill. She can’t 
ride over the wheel, and besides the seat back 
there is broken... .” His voice was just a bit too 
loud and too clear, an arrogant adolescent re- 
peating by rote. Clearly he was not the one to 
deal with. The whites were not attracted to him 
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because he was neither white nor black, spoke 
like neither, and threatened to upset a good 
fight. 

“Why doesn’t that guy shut up and let her 
do the talking?” 


EFORE the youngster had finished his re- 
cital the officer had stepped back in order 
to get an uninterrupted view of the girl. “Aw, 
be quiet,” he muttered. Under this impact the 
young man’s chattering lurched, _ hesitated, 
petered out. By way of compensating for this 
humiliation the boy resorted to gaping up in- 
solently, conspicuously, into the officer’s face. 
The older man rendered this tactic ineffective by 
choosing to ignore it. He addressed the girl 
directly. 

“Maybe you don’t know it, but this bus is 
being held up just on accounta you two.” He 
hooked one hand in his belt. “Let’s not have 
any more trouble, is that clear? Now pick up 
your stuff... .” 

The girl was not to be so easily placated. 

“Get out of here!” she cried. “Get out of 
here, do you hear me? You can’t scare us. We're 
not animals. We're not dirt. Just because we're 
colored, you think you can push us around like 
sacks of meal! I’m not afraid of you, do you 
hear me? You don’t frighten me one bit, not one 
tiny bit, with your gold-plated badge and your 
shiny bullets. Coming in here to bulldoze me 
with your bullets!” 

The bus load of people cringed under the 
pertinency of her observations as well as the 
force of her denunciation. Here was a situation 
far more complicated than the cop had figured 
on. The bus driver was due to catch hell for 
this. This girl was educated and you had to 
handle them different. “Why didn’t you tell 
me?” he complained to the driver as he swung 
out of the doorway. The girl continued. 

“What does this mean? Why, you people on 
the bus, you saw! You heard! What does it 
mean? This shouldn’t happen here. With his 
bullets and his patronizing tone. In America! 
Why don’t you say something? Are you afraid? 
I’m right. I’m right. You know I’m right. All 
of you, all of you sitting there, you know I’m 
right.” 

The high school senior sitting next to me was 
on his way to Duke University from Lansing, 
Pennsylvania, in order to see about the possi- 
bilities of a football scholarship. “What kind of 
hooey is this?” he mumbled, without looking up 
from the floor. 

The driver was outside the door, calling to a 
helper across the yard. “Hey, Ed, you better 
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pull out Number Two. I'm having some trou le 
here and it looks like we're not going to ll 
for some time yet. Load these on, willya?” | {¢ 
indicated the silent black group around } m 
with a wave of his wrist. Then he climbed pn. 
The fat cop followed him, and they both st od 
up front. Neither one moved. The bus was v. ry 
silent. 

Feeling behind him for the seat, the drier 
leaned against it, crossing his legs in front of 
him. 

“Well, this is your trip, not mine. I don’t cur 
when we leave. I can wait all night. . . 

No response. He stared at the girl abse it- 
mindedly, sucking his tooth. 

“.. . I know this, though. We aren't moving 
out of this yard until you two move back.” 

“But look, driver,” she was repeating it again 
just for him, because evidently it wasn’t quit 
clear, and the trouble really was no trouble but 
only a failure of the two of them to reach a 
rational, common ground. ~*Look, driver, 
aren't breaking the law. We aren't sitting up 
front there. When you let the others in, they'll 
fill in the back up to us and more. We wouldn't 
have moved otherwise. So whv must we go 
back? I can’t see the point. I can’t. She began 
to cry. “Honestly, I can’t see the point. I’m ill 
besides, and can’t sit back there. Won’t you be- 
lieve that?” She cried silently, slouched back in 
her seat, her head in her open hands 


HE driver continued to stare at her. Silent 

~ until now, the older policeman pushed past 
him cautiously. In appearance he resembled the 
magazine-cover stereotype of “cop.” Slow-mov- 
ing, slow-thinking, soft-spoken, a half-popular 
man on the force, mild in manner, pleasant or 
nasty according to the orders of his superior; a 
frustrated mortal with a very large stomach 

Recognizing the possibilities of tact, he ay 
proached the girl. He was soft in his manner. 
though his face was very solemn. She wasn't 
so bad: the whole thing was about ready t 
break. With just a little proper treatment. . 

He leaned over and in a quiet, undisturbed 
voice advised her. 

“Maybe you don’t know it, Miss, but there is 
a Virginia State Law that says that colored 
people must fill the bus startin’ fum the rear. 
Now I didn’t make the law, but that’s what it 
says, and there ain’t much you or me can d 
about it.” 

No sign of response. 

“Tt’s just a law that way 
Virginia.” 

She looked straight up into his face for a 


the State Law of 





uncomfortable moment. ‘Taking a deep 
th, she began to answer him, slowly at first, 
then with increasing speed and mounting 
mence. 
You’re not talking to me about the Virginia 
Law.... 1 don’t know a thing about the 
inia State Law. I never heard of it. I don’t 
to hear of it. This isn’t Europe, you 
vy. This isn’t Europe! This is America! 
not a Virginian, ['m a free American citi- 
I can travel when and where I please and 
n't need to give account to anyone. No one, 
yu understand? No one! At least,” she 
tested, “‘at least J didn’t think I had to give 
int to anyone. Why . . . why, there’s a Con- 


tution. Did you ever hear of the Constitution ? 
you! Did your Virginia State Law ever 
of the Constitution ?” 

She was bold in her demand for an answer. 
whites ahead of her smiled wryly, and a 
shook their heads in embarrassed _half- 

shter. “Oh-oh, we knew that was coming 
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Where is she from 
New York.” 
Uh-huh. .. . See?” 


ISREGARDING the twisted heads, she con- 
tinued. “I know my rights. I’m within my 
rights, and you just try to take them from me. 
I don’t know about your law and I don’t care. 
What is the difference between me and any other 
itizen? Is it my skin? My skin? MY SKIN? 
Is that it? Because I’m colored you think you 
we any better than I am?” She was hoarse 
with anger, and her throat muscles showed taut 
nder the skin. She shrugged the boy’s hand 
ff her shoulder where he had placed it by way 
comfort. 

Following this outburst there was a long 
period of inactivity. Adjusting his elbow on the 
baggage rack, the cop rested his head or the 
edge, and peered down. 

Certain blockages had presented themselves 
with which he felt insecure in dealing. A logical 
argument is a disturbing thing, especially when 
the answer comes out wrong. Maybe she had 

mething, but he felt himself indisposed to de- 

“It’s still the law,” he muttered, though 
knew it was a waste of breath. 

It was evident to all that an impasse had 
been reached; the cop was unable to debate 
with her, while at the same time he was loath 

use coercion. Still, they just couldn’t sit there 
ill night. Besides, there was still a point of pride. 
Rights or no rights, logic or no logic, she was 
still a Negro and had talked too damn loud. 


“I know what I would do if I was him.” 

“What would you do? What would you do? 
You’d do no more than he’s done. He can’t 
touch her because she’s right and he knows it. 
According to plain common sense she’s right, 
and don’t think he wouldn’t be glad to get out 
of the whole damn thing. What he’s trying to 
figure out now is how he can get through with 
her and still be able to say to his boss or her 
lawyers if she brings it to court, that he was act- 
ing in the name of common sense and the pub- 
lic trust. The poor flatfoot is having his own 
troubles. Right now he’s thinking so hard his 
brain’s like to pop from the strain. So what 
would you do? Better just shut up and listen, 
that’s what you better do.” 

“We been in here almost three-quarters of an 
hour. We'll be late for that nine-fifteen out of 
Danville. What are we gonna do if we miss that 
nine-fifteen out of Danville ?” 

“They prob’bly know. . . .” 

“I’m hungry. I didn’t eat supper so’s I could 
catch this bus. If 'da known this was going to 
happen, I’'da gone inside and had me some 
supper. Seven-thirty. Am I hungry!” 

“You'll find some candy in my coat pocket 
up there on the rack.” 

“. . . Look at what just pulled up.” 

“The wagon.” 

“Look at them lights on it. Square lights. Did 
you ever see square lights on a car? Not since 
the war you didn’t. I remember square lights 
on cars but you don’t. I'll be damned, square 
lights. They ought to burn that boiler before 
it drops out from under them.” 

The conversation subsided and there was an- 
other long pause. The cop remained immobile. 
Once more he tried. . . 

“Now look, Miss,” but it really was a waste 
of breath on his part, for he was only a day-to- 
day policeman who could not manipulate the 
fine points of law, and to the right people would 
have no compunctions in admitting it. 

“I’m not sayin’ anything about the Consti- 
tution, Miss, because it’s the Virginia Law 
which is what I’m here for, and that law 
Aa 

The passengers, Negro and white, coughed 
and turned in embarrassment. The poor man 
had nothing fresh to contribute. 

“‘Here’s where it starts all over again.” 


HE girl was quick to relieve everyone. “Now 
you look, Mister,” she interrupted, “I don’t 
know what you take me for. I think I’m as good 
as anybody on this bus.” A few heads in front 
turned slowly for the first time since the incident 
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began. “What is more important, I'm ill. II! 
I'm sick! I can’t ride over the wheel and I won't 
ride over the wheel. Besides, the seat is broken 
and I will not sit in a broken seat.—-Say look, 
Mister, tell me, what is it that’s wrong with me? 
Exactly what is it? Is there something wrong 
with my money?” And here her voice began 
to thin with tears. “I’m as good as any others. 
Because my skin is different from yours. % 

The girl was saying things too bluntly. Who 
ever speaks these things out? Mention them to 
your priest; argue about them in class; a joke 
or two perhaps; but never, newer shout. There 
are still some common decencies which white 
persons expect the educated Negro to observe. 
Granted that the word “equal” may be inter- 
preted according to logical procedure to mean 
that educated Negroes and whites mav ride side 
by side on the bus is that anv reason to tak« 
advantage of a good thing? 
out; cake dough whipped too hard will turn 
sour. 

“Because I’m colored and you're white v 
think you can treat me like like ~ She burst 
into a long, sobbing wail, complaining finally 
through her tears that she had never been so 
embarrassed in her life. The boy next to me 
understood this. He settled back with a relieved, 
“Hah.” 

The heavy crying broke the tension, and the 
policeman took the opportunity to leave. He 
picked a cautious way up the aisle, shaking his 
head as he went. Many turned to stare unkind- 
ly at the colored girl for her rudeness. Enough 
was enough. After all, she had made her point. 
Now “why don’t she move back and let’s get 
going?” 

It was getting late and, seeing no further de- 
velopments, the passengers began to grow im- 
patient. 

“Oh, sure we'll make that nine-fifteen, yeah, 
sure, oh, yeah, like hell.” 

“Aw, stop crabbin’.” 

“Why don’t they stop messin’ with her or do 
something and let’s get the hell outta here.” 


Leave is a Way 


HE bus driver and the two policemen stood 
talking outside. Their conversation was in- 
audible, but that all three were very concerned 
was evident in the way they talked. Once the 
younger cop waved his hand as if in disgust. 

A tall, well-dressed colored man sitting near 
the rear got up from his seat and, after muster- 
ing his poise, left the bus. Walking over to the 
three men, he was soon engaged in the argu- 
ment. It was surprising to notice that he was 
quite firm, and seemed to have something very 
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definite to contribute. More than onc 
gestures indicated his unquestioned disapp1 
of what the other speakers were saying. All 
quiet in the bus except for the gentle moa 
of the girl and the whispered comforting 
her companion. 

[hen the colored man got on again. 
straight to his seat, and sat down without 
ing a word. He was followed shortly by the 
driver, who began to distribute white cards 
as are used in case of accident Space was 
vided on the c: bref description of 
accident, a statement as to who was at I 
and an indication that the undersigned w 
be willing to act as a witness in court. § 
was provided for the name, address, city 
state of the signer. . 

The card idea did not 

‘What do vou want 

“Uh, just write down what you saw.” 


catch on 
is to write?” 


iriver was flustered. He was an hour Jate. 
been ill-advised, his job might well be in 

lance, the Negroes were taunting him. 
the whites didn’t know what to do. Well. 
ther did he. 

“Do you want us m our names?” 

‘Is this going to 

“There really was no accident. How can 

nswer it?” 

“What did you write?” 

‘What did you write?” 

“The hell with it. I left mine blank. I 
want no part of it.” 

“Look, look, he wrote 
me see again. Look, Cecelia. look what he wrot 

n his. ‘Nonsense.’ Isn’t that cute? Here lemm« 

May I just borrow it a second? Thanks 
See? ... Are you going to sign your name? ... 
Really ?” 

The driver had to say something while he 
waited for the cards. “I sure want to thank all 
vou people for your help. ” Though that ts 
not at all what he meant. 

The colored girl did not know whether 
laugh or cry. Over and over she repeated, “This 
is ridiculous. Ridiculous. This only happens 
in the movies. Why I never...I. . . it’s im- 


‘nonsense’ on his. Let 


possible. 

The fat policeman climbed into the bus again 
In his hand were two warrants. The two men 
walked down the aisle to her seat and stood 
there a brief moment, looking first at her and 
then at each other, before the policeman began 
the dialogue. 

“Do you want to swear out warrants for their 
arrest ?” 

“Of course, I don’t want to swear out. 

“Why not! Of course. Go ahead and make 





She 'eaned toward them. “Are 
ull trying to frighten me? Are you really 
simple? Don’t you think I'll know what to 
yout it? Certainly I know. I'll take this 
to court and don't you think for one 
te that I don’t mean exactly what I’m say- 
I’m not an ignoramus. I know my rights. 
1 think I'm not going to sue the bus 
iny you re crazy. I'll sue the State of 
nia. Ill carry this case to the Supreme 

if I have to. I can do it, so go ahead 
swear out your warrant because you don’t 
me one bit. Not one bit. 

I've never in all my life been treated like 
nd there are laws to prevent it from hap- 
g again. What do vou take me for? I ask 
Why don’t you answer me? Just what is 
have done? Is it the color of my skin, 
t what it is? Well. can I help the color of 
kin? Can I? CAN I[!!” 
he bus driver pushed past the policeman 


walked to the front of tl bus 


varrants.” 


continued, but her voice was low and 
bling, for she spoke with deep feeling, her 
fixed on the seat in front of her? 
Officer . Officer, tell me, please, tell me 
what is the difference between me and any 


ther woman in here?” The bus was very stil! 


her voice carried to every ear. “If I were 
white woman you couldn't do enough for 
ne.” Here she faltered and her lips trembled. 
‘I'm colored and I’m sick. . . . Will vou believe 
ne?” She looked up at him. “Will you believe 
hat I can be sick? Am I not human? Do |! 
ok any different from any other human be- 
My God, officer, don’t I eat and sleep 

ind talk just like any other human being?.. .” 

The policeman tapped the papers with his 
pencil and peered around at the driver. The 
orce of the outcry subsided and he poised his 
pencil. 

‘“... What’s your name? Let’s finish this up. 
What's your name ?” 

The answer was long in coming. 

“Alice McBean.” 

The cop was indisposed to the task, and he 
wrote with difficulty because his mind was not 
n his duty. 

“Alice what?” he started, scratched it 
it, and started again. Without looking up, 
Alice what?” 

The weary answer came again. 

“McBean. Capital M - c, capital B - e - a - n. 
\lice McBean. It’s simple enough.” 

“Never mind that,” he grumbled. “What's 
uur address?” 

“Four-forty-one Wilmington Park West, New 
York City.” 


Park . . . York City.” He placed a dot 
alter “City,” glanced over the paper to see that 
it was in order, then slipped it under the other 
one and turned his attention to the boy. 

“Yours ?” 

“Oliver Fleming, one-thirty-five West One 
Hundred and Fortieth Street, New York City.” 

“. . . easy, take it easy... . Fleming. What 
else ?”” 

The boy was very careful to see that the 
policeman had no further trouble understanding 
him. 


A! FER finishing with the names the police- 
: man turned and went up the aisle where 
the driver joined him. “Now look, I’ve written 
the warrants out, but I don’t think you'll need 1 
scrve them. S Ippos I vive them to you anyway 
and you hold them, and if you have any more 
trouble with them on the road, why just stop 
the bus iM 

The younger officer stuck his head in the 
door. “They're no good beyond the city limits.’ 

“Oh. that’s right, I forgot, they’re no good 
bevond the city limits.” 

The bus driver looked as perplexed as the 
cops looked embarrassed. The papers changed 
hands three times before the older policeman 
snatched them, glared down the aisle, snapped 
them against his palm, and pocketed them. A 
sign from the younger one and the meeting ad- 
journed again to the outdoors. 

The talk was muffled, but the tone indicated 
that everything was going to be all right because 
“we're willing to forgive and forget, but! 
she’ll have to meet us half way.” The two cops 
walked away from the bus, thereby carrying out 
their part of the bargain. The driver came 
aboard and approached the seat once more 
This time he leaned his elbow on the back of 
a seat, his back almost parallel with the floor, 
and with a supplicating gesture put the pro- 
position to her. 

“Uh-h—look. There’s really no reason for 
us having any trouble.” 

Though she made no answer, the girl rolled 
her eves sideways to glance at him. 

“Suppose we don’t say anything more about 
it, only we'll meet each other half way. Now 
that’s fair enough, isn’t it? I don’t like this 
trouble any more than you do. Suppose we just 
compromise and we'll let it go like ladies and 
gentlemen. I realize you’re new down here, and 
I don’t blame you in a way. But you have to 
see our side too. Let’s make it then that you 
move back one seat, just back here—and that’s 
up further than you were before—” 
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The boy snapped him up. 

“Oh no it isn't! We were stitting just be- 
hind here. We moved up one seat. One seat, 
that’s all.” 

“I don’t like to contradict you. .. .” 

The girl spoke. “Of course there is no reason 
to contradict him, because I was sitting back 
there right in that broken seat.” 

The colored gentleman toward the rear nod- 
ded his head in relieved agreement. He reached 
out and touched the driver's arm. 

“She's night, driver right across there. 
She was sitting there.” 

The driver conceded the point. 

“Okay, so you were sitting there. Well, it’s a 
fair enough deal, isn’t it?” 


HE young man with her revealed himself as 

the weaker of the two by the spirit of his 
acceptance. While speaking he glanced quickly 
from one face to the other. “Alice, that’s fair 
enough. Isn't it? I think that’s fair enough. 
Don’t you? He’s willing to meet us half way and 
I think we ought to do the same.” 

There was a slight pause before she looked 
up, smiling, and though many looked for it, there 
was no hint of malicious satisfaction; nothing 
to indicate that she was intending, subtly or 
not, to rub salt into an inviting wound. 

She tossed her head slightly. “All mght,” she 
nodded, “I’m willing to compromise. What you 
ask is very fair, and I'll be more than glad to 
meet you half way. That is all I ask, after all.” 
She looked straight into his face and he nodded 
blankly in agreement. “Except that I still will 
not move back to a broken seat.” 

In one long stride the driver was beside the 
seat in question. He gave it a wrench, then a 
harder one. The ratchet caught with a loud 
click, and the seat fell into place. 

“There you are.” He returned graciously. 
“Fixed.” He bounced the cushions with his 
palms. “Try it yourself and see. Nothing broken 
about it now. It just hadn’t caught, that’s all.” 

The two of them hitched themselves around 
to examine it over their shoulders. Putting his 
books down beside him, the younger one got 
up to try it. 

“You know,” the girl said to the driver, who 
was dusting off his hands, “you know, I don’t 
like this any more than you do.” 

“IT know. Well, I’ve tried to be as polite as 
I could about it. I want to be a gentleman if 
ff. Se 

The boy brushed past him and plumped into 
the seat. “It’s okay, Alice. I tried it and it’s 
okay.” 
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The bus driver dropped his head, his 
pressed together in annoyance. 

“If that’s the case, then I have no furt 
objections.”’ She turned in her seat to collect 
purse and hat. The driver let out a long, s 
breath, and pushed his hat back from his { 
head. 

Rising from her place, she hesitated, glan 
up at the driver and, gnawing her lip, sett 
back. Before he could question this new des 
opment, she began. 

“You have been very fair to me. You h 
been a gentleman. . ’ Again that smile. 

The bus was a tomb of cold, puzzled siler 

*.. You’re a gentleman, and I’m a ladv. . 

She sounded almost drunk 

and therefore. “a 

Therefore ! 

. and therefore, I think that as a gent 
man to a lady you owe me an apology.” 

Good God in His everlasting mercy, did six 
realize what she was doing? The stillness pound 
ed on the ears. 

ss 
tested. 

“Yes,”’ she continued, “that strikes me as ver 
far.” 


the young man behind her pr 


RANSFIXED, the driver stared down at 
her. The smile remained in her face, and 

she nodded her head ever so slightly from side 
to side as if in nervous approbation of her idea 

“Apologize. Apologize for what?” His words 
were thick with effort. 

“For the way you spoke to me.” The smile 
vanished. “. . . And also, incidentally, I want it 
understood that I’m moving back to _ that 
seat only on the condition that it remains in 
perfect working order. . . .” 

A few turned in their seats, visibly shocked 

Slowly the driver straightened up. This was 
the opening, here was something to under- 
stand; the fog had finally dissipated and the 
barriers were down. 

He backed up with a snarl, “You black . . 
Growling and blind with rage, he was out of the 
bus in three clattering leaps. “. . . fool... .” 
He was yelling for the police even before he 
was out of earshot. 

“Where did they go! Where did they go!” 
A brief glance around the yard, and he strode, 
almost ran, into the depot. The door had hard- 
ly slammed shut when it was flung out again: 
the three men emerged. 

The driver jumped into the bus first and stood, 
arms akimbo, as the fat policeman walked down 
the aisle. The papers were in his hand as he 





appr hed them, and before he began to speak 
he «\-ared his throat. 

right,” he snapped, “now listen. You 

he indicated the boy by pointing his fin- 

He then proceeded to read the contents of 

per. 

“Warrant for the arrest of Oliver Fleming, 

e-thirty-five West One Hundred Fortieth 

t, in New York City, in the City of Peters- 
Virginia. ta 


“What did we do?” 

Shut up!” he rapped. “You're under 
arrest. I'll do the talking, you just shut up and 
listen. .. . In the City of Petersburg, Virginia, 
on the twenty-third day of March, nineteen hun 
dred and forty, to wit: You are hereby charged 
with disorderly conduct and creating a public 
disturbance on a vehicle operating. .” The 
voice droned on. The boy put his hand to the 
side of his head registering amazement. When 
the charge had been read, the cop handed the 
warrant to the boy. “Here.” 

The boy took it. 

The cop turned his body in facing the girl, 
who by now was sitting upright, watching every- 
thing, at once fascinated and repelled by the 
performance. A law suit seemed a very definite 
thing now. The necessity for taking the right 
steps was impressed upon her consciousness. 
For many of the passengers it was the first time 
that they had witnessed the serving of a war- 
rant, and now to be so close to the actual legal 
procedure proved intriguing. The linkage be- 
tween the delicate, razor-edged wording of the 
document and the fat cop reading it was not 
clear; but one thing was certain, this was the 


law in action—albeit in slow motion. 


“Warrant for the arrest of Alice McBean, 
of four-forty-one Wilmington Park West, in 
New York City, in the City of Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, on this twenty-third day. . He read 
hers through without interruption. Finished, he 
handed her the paper with an abrupt move- 
ment, and stepped back to let them precede him. 


“You are both under arrest. Collect your stuff 
and get off this bus, and right now.” 

[he two of them sat there looking at each 
other. Then they peered into the blank pink 
faces around them, at the driver, up at the cop, 
and finally back to each other. 

“Come on, get up. Get up! Get your stuff, 
wherever it is, and get out.” 

Che boy started to rise, was checked momen- 
tarily by the restraining hand of the girl. 

“Don’t make no fuss, there,” the cop warned, 
“because I already give you the warrant, and I 


don’t want no trouble outta you. You better 
come quiet and don’t make no fuss.” 

The boy finally moved in his seat, stepped 
down to the aisle and began to load his arms 
books, a coat, a battered yellow cardboard hat 
box, a briefcase, and a magazine. The box 
bounced against the seats as he made his way 
up the aisle so that his exit was not a graceful 
one. 

The girl stayed where she was. Her face was 
drawn. “I’m ill. I’m ill,” she said. 

“Can't help that. You'll have to get up.” 

“Then you'll have to carry my typewriter. 
I'm too weak to carry my typewriter, and I 
won't get off without it.” 

“Where is it?” He searched the dark recesses 
of the baggage rack. “Okay, I'll carry your 
typewriter. Anything else?” 

“No.” Shifting over from the seat next to the 
window, she stepped out to the aisle while the 
cop backed up to give her room. She caught 
the seat for balance, and stood swaying slightly, 
her hand pressed to her forehead, her eyes 
closed. A moment later she collapsed into the 
laps of the colored couple sitting across from 
her. Her arms flapped unnaturally as she fell. 

With an awkward movement of his elbow 
and arm, the policeman tried to stop her. 

“Here. None of that. None of... . Say what 
are you trying to pull?” She lay there while 
he looked around foolishly. If she weren’t really 
unconscious, how was he to prove it to her? 
And if she were, how was he to get her out of 
there with his hands already full ? 

“Come on, cut it out. That’s an old trick.” 
He turned and addressed the people ahead, put- 
ting it to them. “That’s an old trick.” The 
girl remained motionless, however, and the 
couple in whose laps she lay were squirming 
and holding her head up with the ends of their 
fingers. 

The cop put down the typewriter case and 
reached down to get a grip. A white man rose 
to help him but was pushed back by another 
sitting across the aisle. “Leave her.” 


E had the girl around the chest with his 
arms locked in front of her. She made a 
long, unwieldly bundle, resembling nothing so 
much as a seedy scarecrow, with her disheveled 
coarse black hair, homely flat features, head 
tipped mawkishly on one shoulder, arms hang- 
ing limply, though at a slight angle, away from 
her body. The cop shifted his awkward burden 
in order to keep her feet from dragging. Even 
so he had to shuffle up the aisle with his legs 
apart to keep from tripping. 
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At the door two pairs of arms extended into 
the bus’s interior to grab the girl’s legs. One 
step at a time the load was carried out, heavily 
and with much difficulty. The cop stepped full 
on his heels as he went down each step, and 
the impact could be felt throughout the bus. 
Once outside, two men were found sufficient to 
carry the limp burden. Once, however, they 
had to stop while the one holding her legs 
boosted her up with his knee, balancing her 
there until he was able to get a better hold. 


A CURIOUS knot of people followed them to 
~™ the patrol wagon, where it was a short 
moment’s work to load the two of them in. After 
supervising this procedure, the young officer 
turned for a final word with the bus driver, who 
checked to see that everyone was aboard, and 
climbed in himself. The patrol wagon moved off 
slowly, almost reluctantly. The siren did not 
wail. The bell was silent. And the wagon waited 
patiently for the traffic to clear before getting 
into the line of cars going in its direction. 

The driver watched the patrol wagon until 
it had become an inconspicuous part of the gen- 
eral stream of movement, and then he turned. 
Without a word he began to collect the cards 
which he had distributed earlier. He glanced 
at each one as it was handed to him, and looked 
up somewhat startled at one which read, “Non- 
sense. Bone-head playing all around.” He 
reached the end of the aisle. 

“Any more? Did I miss any?” A few shook 
their heads. “Okay.” He walked absent-mind- 
edly over to his seat, and sat down slowly, en- 
grossed in reading the cards. At length he 
glanced abruptly up into the mirror, pocketed 
the cards hurriedly, cleared his throat, and 
leaning forward, flicked on the ignition. The 
motor spun hard and long before it caught, 
sputtered, caught again. He jazzed it up in a 
deafening crescendo, and then waited for the 
roar to subside before putting in the clutch. The 
gears screamed, whined, dropped to a complain- 
ing moan, and with a dull resigned “clop” fell 
into place. The bus jerked as it started to roll. 


“Eight-thirty.” 

A few seats tipped back as the passengers ad- 
justed themselves for the night trip. 

The boy next to me hoisted himself free of 
the seat by using his elbows and the seat arms 
for leverage, and as he settled slowly into a 
fresh position, he plucked at the crease in his 
trousers. 

“How far is it from Durham to Duke?” 


“A mile maybe.” 
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“I hope they have buses. I bet I'll ha. « to 
call him up now to meet me.” 


The student returning from vacatio:. to 
Chapel Hill, the sociologist away from h me. 
twisted in his seat in order to address the Pp etty 
girls sitting behind him. One leaned for. ard 
smiling when he opened his mouth to ind «ate 
that he wanted to say something. 


“Well, there you have it. The next time s: me- 
one speaks to you about our ‘classless soci-ty, 
you tell them about what you saw and ask them 
for an interpretation.” 


The girl looked properly impressed with this 
profound observation. The student smiled in a 
tired, knowing way. “Did you ever ad 


It Can’t Happen Here?” 


She shook her head to indicate a negative an- 
swer. “Only the first few pages.” 


He twisted up further in order to get a clearer 
view of her. “Better read it.” The driver took 
a curve hard, and rather than risk losing the 
possible good impression that he had made, th 
student slid back into his seat. 


The buzzer sounded and the bus slowed 
crunchy stop in order to discharge three Neer 
passengers. Hunched over in anticipation of the 
low doorway, the first one tapped the driver on 
the shoulder and waved his hand in friendly 
greeting as he clattered out. “Thankya, boss.’ 
The second did the same. The third said noth- 
ing. His hand on the door lever. the driver 
called after them. 

“Boy, she sure didn’t come from Virginia, did 
she ?” 

“Ah shood say not!” The answer drifted down 
the length of the bus as the group moved off 

He leaned toward the door, addressing the 
darkness. “Ain’t you boys glad you live in Vir- 
ginia ?” 

Again the answer, “You shoor said it, boss.” 

There was no echo to the driver’s thin laugh- 
ter. 

“Good night.” 

So long.” 


The door swung shut, the gears ground into 
place, and the bus pulled away. The driver 
glanced around quickly and turned back with 
a sniff of embarrassment. “A-h-h.” 

He punched out the lights. The bus picked 
up speed, slackening but imperceptibly as it 
jolted over a railroad crossing. According to any 


overt signs, the drama was over... . 
aa * * + 


Shall we applaud? 





















METHODIST SOCIAL SERVICE FEDERATION 
MAGAZINE DISCUSSES RACE PROBLEMS 


4 discussion of “Negro Methodists and their Prob- 

s featured in the April issue of Social Questions 
Bulletin, a publication of the Methodist Federation for 
Sox Service. “If the church would grapple with the 


of race, new vitality might come to its or- 
on,” the leading article states. It points out that 
Methodist Church has approximately 8,000,000 mem- 
bers, of which 325,000 are Negroes—probably the larg- 
ated group of white and Negro Christians in the 
world. Copies may be secured from the Federation, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 
* * * 
NEW TENNIS RATINGS ANNOUNCED BY 
AMERICAN TENNIS ASSOCIATION 
Ratings of the American Tennis Association for the 
vear 1939, just released, placed Jimmie McDaniels of 
New Orleans, La., No. 1 in the men’s singles, Mrs. Flora 
Lomax of Detroit, Mich., No. 1 in the women’s singles, 
R d Cohen and Jimmie McDaniels No. 1 in the 
n loubles, Misses Margaret and Roumania Peters of 
Tuskegee, Ala., No. 1 in the women’s doubles, and Miss 
Ora Washington and Dr. Sylvester B. Smith of Phila- 
i No. 1 in the mixed doubles. 
+ * * 
NEW MOVIE TRACES LIFE HISTORY 
OF GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 
A motion picture tracing the life of George Washing- 
m Carver has just been completed by a New York City 
producer and is being distributed throughout the coun- 
for showing in commercial theatres, college and high 
auditoriums, and meetings of all types. A docu- 
y picture, filmed on the grounds at Tuskegee In- 
“George Washington Carver” relates the personal 
story of its hero and touches upon the paralleling his- 
of the Negro in America 
a * * 
LESTER B. GRANGER LEADS DISCUSSION 
OF LEAGUE WORK IN PITTSBURGH 
\ discussion of “The Urban League in 1940,” led by 
Lester B. Granger of the New York City Welfare Coun- 
was a feature of the Twenty-second Annual Meeting 
of the Urban League of Pittsburgh, held on April 21 
* * * 
FORT VALLEY TEACHER MAKES STUDY OF 
MUSIC IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
A study of the status of music in the curricula of 
27 Negro colleges and 32 high schools has just been 
completed by Edgar Rogie Clark, director of music at 
Fort Valley State College, Ga. Mr. Clark reached the 
conclusion that colleges must continue to offer pre- 
college music courses until music is recognized and 
taught in all approved high schools of this country. 
“There is a need for more musically inspired teachers 
to meet present day demands,” he said. “There must also 
be a closer connection between the music taught in 
school and that most frequently heard in the commun- 
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Survey of the Month 


MARIAN ANDERSON GIVES CONCERT TO 
BENEFIT NEGRO ORGANIZATIONS 


Proceeds of a concert to be given by Marian Ander- 
son at Carnegie Hall, New York City, on Sunday eve- 
ning, May 26, will benefit the National Urban League 
and three other national organizations serving Negro 
groups 

* * + 
NEW JERSEY BEGINS NEW HEALTH 
PROGRAM TO AID NEGROES 

The Department of Health of the State of New 
Jersey has just initiated a comprehensive program 
designed to promote and improve community health by 
raising health standards among Negroes. The program 
was proposed by Dr. W. G. Alexander, a member of ths 
State Board of Health, and entails the establishment in 
the Bureau of Local Health Administration of a Divi- 
sion of Health Activities for Negroes. This division has 
created and Dr. J. Earl Stuart of Plainfield 


has been chosen to direct the work 


already bee 


* 
FIRST NEGRO SECRETARY TO A SUPREME 
COURT JUDGE APPOINTED IN N. Y. 

The appointment of Darwin E. Telesford as secretary 
to N. Y. Supreme Court Justice Benjamin F. Schreiber 
was announced recently. Mr. Telesford is the first Negro 
to receive such an appointment. A native of Grenada, 
British West Indies, and a graduate of the New York 
Law School, he was formerly an assistant in the State 
Law Department under Attorney General John J. Ben- 


nett 





Darwin E Tele sford 





"NEGRO WORLD'S FAIR" PLANNED; TO BE 
HELD AT CHICAGO THIS SUMMER 


The American Negro Exposition, which will open at 
the Coliseum in Chicago on July 4, will mark the first 
time in history that a truly representative Negro World's 
Fair has been staged, according to Truman K. Gibson, 


Jr., Chicago attorney, who is executive director of the 


event 
Although sponsored by the state of Illinois this Ex- 
position, celebrating 75 years of achievement since 


emancipation, is national in scope and will have ex- 
hibits from all the states, the Caribbean Islands, South 
America and Africa. Nearly every form of activity in 
which the race is engaged will be represented with ap- 
propriate and graphic exhibits 

[The idea of the Exposition was first conceived four 
years ago by James W. Washington, president of the 
Exposition Authority. Getting in touch with the Chicago 
Negro members of the Illinois general assembly, he suc- 
ceeded in having a bill introduced and passed appropri- 
ating $75,000 for the event. Governor Henry Horner is 
acting as chairman of a state commission to aid the Ex- 
position. He has asked all other Governors and Mayors 
of leading cities to appoint commissions to aid in th 


observance 


Since the Exposition is of national importance, a bill 


has been introduced in Congress for a Federal appropria- 
tion of $75,000. The House Committee to which the bill 
was referred has approved it sly and an early 





vote is expected. Similar action is awaited in the Senate. 

Foundations also are cooperating with the Exposition. 
[he Julius Rosenwald Fund has given $15,000, part of 
which is to be used to sponsor special sections on Edu- 
cation, Health and Social Science. A grant of $15,01 
has been made by the General Education Board for a 
motion picture to be shown in the Coliseum Auditorium 
The Harmon Foundation is also cooperating. 

Government departments and Federal agencies ar 
preparing exhibits, with the stipulation that they show 
the Negro’s history rather than publicize the department 
These and similar exhibits, in addition to murals and 
dioramas, will depict the race’s contributions to world 
as well as American civilization 

Only a small space is being set aside for commer 
exhibits, and those organizations obtaining this space 
must fit their exhibits in with the spirit of the Exposition, 
and have Negroes in charge 


= = * 


DIRECTOR OF NEGRO AFFAIRS FOR N.Y.A. 
IN MASSACHUSETTS NAMED 


Benjamin T. Johnson, of Roxbury, has been appoint- 
ed Director of Negro Affairs of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration for Massachusetts, according to a recent 
announcement of Administrator John L. Donovan, Jr 
A native of Princeton, N. J., and a graduate of the 
Harvard School of Business Administration, Mr. John- 
son was at one time executive secretary of the Urban 
League of Canton, Ohio. More recently he was con- 
nected with the Social Security Board as a junior ad- 


ministrative assistant in Washington and in the re- 


gional office in New York 
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ROXBOROUGH NAMED TO SECOND TER:4 
ON MICHIGAN APPEAL BOARD 


Charles A. Roxborough, a member of the Un: 


ment Compensation Commission Appeal Bo 
Michigan for the past year, has just been re ap d 
for a period of six years by Governor Luren D kin. 


s 


NEGRO NAMED TO NEW YORK STATE 
COMMISSION OF CORRECTION 


Thomas B. Dyett of New York City recently 


ap 
pointed by Governor Lehman as a member of tt P 
Commission of Cor Mr. Dyett t fir g 


University and the Boston University Law Sct 


served as an Assistant District Attorney in N 
County from 1927 ¢t 937 and was a delegat 
1938 State Constitutional Convention 

> > * 


MISSOURI GOVERNOR APPOINTS COMMITTEE 
TO STUDY PLIGHT OF NEGRO 


Ihomas A. Webst a x it ary f 
Leagu of Kansas ( , and Sidney Williar 
trial secretary of the Urban League of St. L 

amed as m yf a comr appx 
Governor Llovd (¢ Sta t Sstucy th 


Missouri 
FIRST COLORED PRESIDENT OF PITTSBURGH 
URBAN LEAGUE DIES AT AGE OF 66 
Ihe Reverend Robert D. Brown, first col 


H Cr Epis« Church of tha 

y at the ag f 66. I R Brow " 
Richmond, Va., w ( f the Allee ( 
Board of Review of Sta Depart: I 
A and of S 1 Serv ( 
mitt of the Pit gh Ep »al D 2 
of death 

Mrs. Jacob L. Phillips, also a mem I f the I 
I g Board, ha ppo dt B 
Review to fill his plac 
* * > 


FELTON G. CLARK AWARDED PHI BETA 
KAPPA KEY AT BELOIT COLLEGE 
President Felton G. Clark of Southern Universit 
cently was initiated into Beta chapter of Wisconsir 
Phi Beta Kappa at Beloit College, “for his contrit 
productive scholarship subsequent to his graduatior 
from college 


* * * 


SOCIOLOGIST AND SCULPTOR WIN 
GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


Dr. E. Franklin Frazier, professor of sociology at How- 
ard University, and Richmond Barthé, sculptor, are 
among those who recently were awarded Guggenheim 
Fellowships for research and creative projects. Dr. Fra- 
zier will make a comparative study of the Negro family 
in the West Indies and Brazil. Mr. Barthé will spend 


a vear in creative work 
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TO COMMERCIAL 
EXHIBITORS: 


| This gigantic spectacle 
offers a golden oppor- 
| tunity to place your 
| merchandise or services 
before the vast throngs 
who will attend this 60 
day Negro World's Fair. 
A limited space is avail- 
| able for exhibits of this 
nature. Write imme- 
diately for complete in- 
formation. 





MERICAN 
NEGRO 


woe 


| THE FIRST TIME in his- 
tory, the Negro will have a 
real Exposition detailing his past 
and his glorious achievements in 
the 75 years since emancipation. 
Murals, dioramas and exhibits 
will graphically tell the dramatic 
story of the race’s great part in 
building America. 

The State of Illinois has set 
aside $75,000 to aid the Exposi- 
tion. Government departments, 
federal agencies, foundations, in- 
stitutions and individuals of both 
races are cooperating whole- 
heartedly. Whole sections will be 
devoted to displays of the Negro’s 


COLISEUM 
LLL 
ai 15 3 y/ 


contributions to every phase of 
American life. Pageants, dra- 
matics, motion pictures, special 
days, noted leaders and many 
other special attractions will be 
featured during the duration of 
this epoch marking event. 

Plan now to be in Chicago be- 
tween July 4 and September 2 
It is a national celebration which 


no Negro can afford to miss. Never 


before has there been an event 
comparable to this mammoth 
observance of the 75th anniver- 
sary of Negro freedom. You owe 
it to yourself to visit the Amer- 
ican Negro Exposition, the most 
amazing event ever conceived. 


AMERICAN NEGRO EXPOSITION HEADQUARTERS 


3632 South Parkway 


Chicago, Illinois 


























HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. | 


Chartered by Act of Congress March 2, 1867 | 
72nd Year of Service Began September 26, 1939 | 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
IN SCOPE AND INFLUENCE 


APPLICATIONS NOW BEING RECEIVED 
FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1939-40 


10,564 Graduates from All Departments of | 
the University. Nine Schools and Colleges: 
College of Liberal Arts; School of Engi- 
neering and Architecture; School of | 
Music; Graduate School; School of Reli- 
gion ; School of Law; College of Medicine ; 
| College of Dentistry and College of 
Pharmacy. 
| « 
| 


— 


For Announcements of the Several Scheols and 
Colleges, and for Applications for Permit to 


Register, Address 


THE REGISTRAR 
Howard University 








_ WASHINGTON, D. C. 














XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 

A Co-Educational Institution 

conducted by 

The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
The University includes 

College of Liberal Arts 

College of Pharmacy 

The School of Education 

The Pre-Medical School 

The School of Social Service 

For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 



















WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
FOUNDED 1856 
DECREE COURSES OFFERED IN THE 
FOLLOWINC FIELDS: 


Liberal Arts and Science — High School Teacher 

Tramimg — Elementary Teacher Training — 

Commerce — Health and Physical Education — 

Vocational Education — Home Economics — 
Agriculture — Music. 


SENIOR RESERVE OFFICER TRAINING UNIT 
Accredited by North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Write THE REGISTRAR 
WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 

Wilberforce, Ohio 


For Information 














Books 


A Sinner, 


A » Al, » Th 
Meyer Levin. New York: | 


TOT since John Steinbeck’s Cro 
colored stable buck in Of Mice and Men, 
Negro been so sympathetically treated by a whit 


picture of 


The portrayal of Negro life a 


ist as im Citizens 
acter in fiction is admittedly important to the 

ment of inter-racial understanding and it is part 
at this time that the portrayal recog: 


necessary 
social, and political handicaps under 


Meyer 


emphasizes these conditions in_ the 


economic, 
the Negro live The fact that Levin's 
novel 
Ephraim Law is an additional point in its favor 
C.L.O. steel strike 

killed by the p 
C.1.O. in its eff 
together with the 


Citizens is the story of the 
1937. Ten strikers were 


the demonstration staged by the 


cago in 


picket the mill. These facts, 
of the LaFollette Investigating 


basis of the novel 


Committee, for 


Mitch Wilne r, a 
Jewish doctor, who witnesses the killings and 
In his at 


for th 


The story centers around 


becomes interested in the labor problem 
to decide for himself who is responsible 
he studies the problem as he would a germ 
sionately, impartially. At the end of a year he 
labor situation and t 
feeling 


he 


some understanding of the 
eral political and economic chaos and, 
can do little or nothing to correct the system, 
to the active practice of his profession. The 
notable for the splendid character developm: 
Wilner and for th indiased 


with which 


treatment of the 


it deals. 


val are case 


ontroversial issues 


Completely fictior 

) of various rat 
nalitic h power and un 
ng. The last of the case histories, “A Sinner, L 
a Negro 
nas a wil nd family 


War | ks out but, tired of hard 


; the story of Ephraim Law, 

Ephraim | 
when the World 
and responsibility, 


he settles in Chicago, marries the 


he volunteers and goes to F 
After the war 
Angela, and gets a job in the 
a Dez 


slowly at the plant. Of this progress, the author sa 


respectable 


comes 


Ephraim b 


foreigners. But ti 


and sent him to c e j 2 ft r 
be a super or anything, but now if a colored 
had a son, college or r lleec, there was on 


far he could go 


nt of Mitct 
































B ident, Angela and Ephiaim discover that he 
yower of healing in his big hands. That is, when 
t ges Angela her rheumatism is cured. His mas- 
her aunt’s goiter and the twisted hand of an 
h steel worker. Then Eph cures his southern 
arthritis and gets a job far better than any 
r dared hope for as a promotion 
W the men begin to organize, Ephraim goes to 
QO. rally to hear Al Howard, a colored C.1L.O 
, and is impressed by his ability He didn't 
pecially to the colored in the audience. He didn't 
word like that. He talked like any of the whit 
spear on the program, to eve rybody together, even to 
_ and they certainly listened to Al Howard 
him a big hand 
In 1936, after he and Angela have spent fifteen year 
toget and have given up all hope of children, she be 
pregnant. But in the sixth month she loses the 
nd nearly dies herself. Eph blames the tragedy 
wn sins. “He had come too far. He had a job as 
any white man. He had gone into places where 
wo ild never have thought he co ild zo Ephra 
the Lord to take his hf ind spare Angel 


\“ Ephraim is shot at th trike a vear after, t 


When the police picked the wounded strikers off 
eld, thev loaded Ephraim nto a wagon with 
ther wounded, and that wagon 
tal, and some of the 

but when it came his turt 


‘Uh-uh. Better take the jie somewhere else.” 


stopped at a 
worst wounde d were 


, he heard them 


They kept him in the wagon and drove a long time 


He knew he was getting weak But that hospital 


" not a place where ike bh'm could go in 


Mr. Levin's treatment of the other characters, Mexi 


Spaniards, Jews, and Poles, is equally understand- 
ng. both in the case histories and the body of the novel 
H 1 realist, but, like Robert Frost, he feels that it is 


ecessary to smear dirt on the potato to prove that 


: real one. It is to be hoped that this novel presages 


f 


und brighter future for the Negro characters sc 


ntlv employed in tl fiction of contemporary 


PHILIP BUTCHER 


New Books Received 


i A Tt P By Tt R 
Ba d on th H } National Asso 
to he Adva Cx d Peopl N 
N.A.A.C.P. $.2 
My ¢ ( Gang Songs.) F th 
oO f I * ( t N ‘ He 
( From I By Dr. I E 
I ( op Pu eH $ 














Morris Brown College 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
(Auspices of A. M. E. Church) 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Courses leading to 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
inane 
Rated by Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Member of Association of 
American Colleges. | 


For Further information, write to: | 


__W. A. FOUNTAIN, JR., President 





























THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Montgomery, Alabama 


A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS 


Secondary Elementary Nurse-Kindergarten 
Established in 1874 Moved to Montgomery 1887 
Began Junior College in 1920 
Began Senior College in 1929 
Branch Summer Since 1927 
All-Year Branch at Mobile Since 1936 
Operates on the Quarter System 


| Further information available through 
| H. Council Trenholm, President 

















MILES MEMORIAL COLLEGE 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Liberal Arts College Co-educational 
Courses leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
Teacher Training. 

For information address the President. 











HUNT PRINTING CO. 
Printers to Particular People 


34 WEST [36th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Near Lenox Avenue Tel. AUdubon 3-3770 


INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
propert. owner to be uninsured. 














See our local agent or write 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM, 



















NEED MORE rs 


No need to go 
through life wish- 
ing for money 
and the things 
money buys. Get 
out of the rut, get 
away from the 
drudgery of hard, 
unpleasant, poor- 
paying work. 


LEARN BEAUTY CULTURE 
The Mme. C. J. Walker System 


A few short months spent in our well established, 
widely known, better equipped school will give you 
a complete, thorough knowledge of all the arts of 
beauty culture and prepare you to earn an independ- 
ent living. There is a job waiting for you. Graduates 
prepared to take any state board examination. Day 
and evening classes. Special low prices and easy week- 
ly terms. 


Write or call the WALKER SCHOOL nearest you 
for details, free booklet, etc. 


617 INDIANA AVENUE, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
e39 W. 125th St., 2337 Market St., 
New York City. St. Louis, Mo. 
4793 South Parkway, 602 Farnsworth 8t., 
Chicago, Ill. Detroit, Mich. 
1306 You 8&t., N. W., 709 Walnut 8&t., 
Washington, D. C. Louisville, Ky. 
1606 Druid Hill Ave., 1824 Paseo Blvd., 
Baltimore, Md. Kansas City, Mo. 
2923 Thomas Ave., 522 Greenwood St., 
Dallas, Texas Tulsa, Okla. 
422% E. Sixth S&t., 3414 Dowling S8t., 
Austin, Texas. Houston, Texas 





























LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 
Founded 1866 
THE COLLEGE—Jefferson City 
Liberal Arts 
Teacher Training 
Mechanic Arts 
Business Administration 
Home Economics 
THE SCHOOL OF LAW—Saint Louis 
For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City, Missouri 








Cheyney Training School for Teachers 
A STATE TEACHERS COLLEC 
CHEYNEY PENNSYLVWAN! 


A Pennsylvania State Teachers College 

offering professional courses as follows: 
1—Elementary Education: 

(Primary, Crades 1-3)... -&. Degr« 
2—Elementary Education: 

(intermediate, Crades 4-8) &. Degr 
3—Home Economics: 

(Elementary and High School). ..8.S8. Degre 
4—-Industrial Arts: 

(Elementary and High School) - Degre: 
TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVAN! A 
Craduation from a standard four-year high sehoo 
required for admission. 

For further information and catalog write to 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANE oe 

ee 


THE Y.W.C.A. TRADE SCHOOL 


Licensed by the State of New York) 








, 

Complete Courses Leading to Diploma or 
Certificate in 
DRESSMAKING AND DESIGNING SCHOOL 

> 

} BEAUTY CULTURE SCHOOL 
a 

| Secretarial and Business School 

Household Employment School 

School for Practical Nurses 
2 

Offered as full-time or part-time day or evening, 
or as short unit courses 


179 WEST 137th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















WINSTON-SALEM TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 

A State Teachers’ College for the Education 
of Elementary School Teachers, Principals, 
and Supervisors. 

Courses Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education and State Teachers 
Certificate, Class A. 

Efficient Faculty — Ideal Location 
Splendid Equipment 
F. L. ATKINS, President 
For Information address THE REGISTRAR 














TILLOTSON COLLEGE 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
College of Liberal Arts, Sciences, and Home Economics 
Co-Educational 
Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges. 
Excellent Faculty, Library, and Laboratory Facilities. 
Unusually Reasonable Rates. Beautiful Location. 
MARY E. BRANCH, Pres. WILLIAM H. JONES, Dean 














SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 


Courses leading to Bachelor’s degree in Liberal 

Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 

Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 








F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 
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JOHNSON C, SMITH UNIVERSITY, 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 














